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changes  in  detail  as  circumstances  require. 
The  current  number  of  any  Announcement 
will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  University. 
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FACULTY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Established  1906 

The  Faculty 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Cantab.),  Litt.D.  (Oxon.) 

President  of  the  University 

Alfred  D.  F.  Hamlin,  A.M  Professor  of  the  History  of  Architecture 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Ph.B  Professor  of  Graphics 

James  Rignall  WheELER,  Ph.D.  .Professor  of  Greek  Archeology  and  Art, 

and  acting  Dean 

Clarence  H.  Young,  Ph.D  Professor  of  Greek 

Charles  Hubert  Farnsworth 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  in  Teachers  College 

FriEdrich  HirTh,  Ph.D  Dean  Lung  Professor  of  Chinese 

Leonard  Beecher  McWhood,  A.B  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music 

Joel  Elias  Spingarn,  Ph.D. .  Adjunct  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
Maximilian  K.  Kress,  KM.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Architecture,  and  Secretary 

George  N.  Olcott,  Ph.D  Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  A.M  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 

Cornelius  Rt^BNER  Professor  of  Music 

Arthur  Wesley  Dow  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Teachers  College 

James  T.  ShotwELL,  Ph.D  Professor  of  History 

Charles  F.  McKim,  Litt.D  Director  of  Atelier 

Thomas  Hastings,  Diplom^  B.d.B.-A  Director  of  Atelier 

Edward  R.  Smith,  A.B.  .Reference  Librarian,  Avery  Architectural  Library 

On  behalf  of 
The  National  Academy  of  Design 

Frederick  DiELMan,  N.A  President  of  the  National  Academy 

John  LaFargE,  N.A  Professor  of  the  Decorative  Arts 

Daniel  Chester  French,  N.A  Professor  of  Sculpture 

KIenyon  Cox,  N.A  Professor  of  Painting 

On  behalf  of 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  Director  of  the  Museum 

Edward  Robinson,  A.M.,  LL.D  Assistant  Director  of  the  Museum 

Other  Officers 

Charles  A.  Harriman  Instructor  in  Architecture 

Charles  P.  Warren,  A.M  ,  , , , ,  .Instructor  in  Architecture. 
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JohnV.  Van  Pelt,  Diploma  E.d.B.-A  Associate  Director  of  Atelier 

William  Adams  Delano,  A.B  Associate  Director  of  Atelier 

Harvey  W.  CorbETT,  B.S.,  Diplom6  E.d.B.-A. .  Associate  Director  of  Atelier 
Francis  Augustus  Nelson,  B.S.,  Diploma  E.d.B.-A 

Lecturer  in  Architecture 

For  other  instructors  in  the  Schools  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  see  page  38. 

For  the  list  of  officers  of  Teachers  College,  the  Summer  Session  and 
Extension  Teaching,  see  the  announcements  of  these  departments. 


Standing  Committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 

Program  of  Studies:  The  Acting  Dean  (Chairman);  Professors  Hamlin, 

McWhood,  Dow  and  Dielman. 
Admissions:  Professors  Hamlin  (Chairman);  McWhood  and  Dielman. 
Scholarships:  The  Acting  Dean  (Chairman);  Professors  Sherman  and 

Riibner. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  of  Columbia  University  established  March 
5,  1906,  comprises  three  separately  organized  schools,  of  Architecture, 
of  Music,  and  of  Design.  Work  in  Architecture  and  in  Music  is  no  new 
thing  at  the  University,  since  a  department  in  the  former  subject  has 
existed  for  about  twenty-seven  years  and  in  the  latter  for  about  twelve  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  until  1906,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  any 
systematic  pro\4sion  for  the  needs  of  university  students  who  seek  oppor- 
tunities in  the  study  of  painting,  sculpture  and  decoration,  and  it  is  by 
the  creation  of  a  School  of  Design  in  co6peration  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  that  the  University  hopes  to  afford  such  opportunities. 
The  establishment  of  this  new  school,  as  yet  somewhat  tentative  in  its 
organization,  has  been  made  possible  by  an  agreement  between  the  Acad- 
emy and  the  University  on  January  12,  1906.  By  such  agreement  the 
Art  Schools  of  the  Academy  became  closely  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity. They  remain,  however,  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the 
Academy,  which  preserves  the  independence  secured  to  it  by  its  own 
separate  corporate  existence. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  develop  courses  in  the 
School  of  Design  in  the  direction  of  technique  and  practice;  this  side  of 
the  student's  training  must  remain  mainly  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
conduct  the  work  of  the  Academy  of  Design;  but  it  does  hope  by 
the  gradual  establishment  of  instruction  and  study  in  the  history  of  art 
and  in  aesthetic  theory,  to  offer  adequate  training  for  the  investigation  of 
the  problems  which  the  artistic  development  of  mankind  suggests,  to  help 
the  professional  artist  to  a  better  general  education,  and  finally  to  lead  its 
students  in  other  departments  to  perceive  the  importance  of  the  fine  arts 
in  any  scheme  of  hberal  culture. 

Neither  the  University  nor  the  Academy  has  at  present  at  its  disposal 
adequate  resources  to  develop  a  complete  system  of  instruction  in  the 
School  of  Design.  A  beginning,  however,  as  set  forth  below  (p.  31),  has 
been  made.  A  statement  of  the  work  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Design 
will  be  foimd  on  page  38. 

Summer  Session  and  Extension  Teaching 

The  attention  of  students  interested  in  the  fine  arts  is  called  to  the 
courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University.  The  ninth 
Summer  Session  begins  on  July  7  and  continues  until  August  15.  The 
courses  of  principal  interest  to  students  of  the  fine  arts  as  offered  in  1908 
are  in  the  History  of  Art  and  in  Music.  The  announcement  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
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Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Extension 
Teaching,  courses  are  offered  in  architecture,  comparative  Hterature, 
music  and  fine  arts.  These  courses  are  open  to  men  and  women  whether 
enrolled  in  the  University  or  not,  upon  payment  of  the  required  fees. 
Details  are  given  in  a  special  circular  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  University. 

Public  Lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts 

Courses  of  free  public  lectures  are  given  annually  on  the  history 
and  criticism  of  the  fine  arts  and  on  aesthetics.  These  lectures  are  in- 
tended to  meet  the  needs  especially  of  those  whose  interest  in  the  fine 
arts  is  not  distinctly  professional.  The  number,  subjects  and  dates  of 
these  lectures  will  be  announced  in  later  bulletins,  which  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

The  University  also  maintains,  at  stated  times,  courses  of  free  lec- 
tures at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  upon  such  special  topics  of  art 
and  archaeology  as  are  illustrated  by  the  collections  of  the  Museum. 

Exhibitions  and  Recitals 

The  School  of  Architecture  gives  occasional  public  exhibitions  of  stu- 
dents' work.  The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  of  Teachers  College  holds, 
from  time  to  time,  exhibitions  of  paintings,  fine  prints  and  of  "Arts  and 
Crafts."  In  music,  arrangements  are  made  for  concerts  and  recitals, 
open  to  the  public,  in  St  Paul's  Chapel,  Earl  Hall,  the  Horace  Mann 
Auditorium  and  elsewhere. 

The  University  Library  holds  from  time  to  time  public  exhibitions  of 
great  artistic  interest  in  the  Bibliographical  Museum.  For  these,  its 
own  collections  and  the  private  collections  of  friends  of  the  University 
have  been  drawn  upon. 

Opportunities  for  the  Study  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  New  York 

The  city  of  New  York  offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts  outside  the  University  and  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign in  museums,  exhibitions,  lectures  and  concerts.  The  valuable  col- 
lections of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  furnish  much  admirable  illustrative  material  for 
students  of  art  and  archaeology;  for  musicians  opportunities  of  hearing 
good  music  are  very  numerous,  and  students  of  architecture  are  readily 
brought  in  contact  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  modern 
construction  and  architectural  design. 
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ADMISSION 
General  Regulations 

Students  are  admitted  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities.  Every  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character,  and  students  from  other  institutions  must  bring  cer- 
tificates of  honorable  dismissal.  No  candidate  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  is  admitted  as  a  matriculated  student,  or  as  a  non-matriculate  imder 
twenty-one,  except  by  special  action  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  course  for  the  professional  certificate  in 
any  school  under  this  Faculty  must  pass  the  prescribed  entrance  examina- 
tions. 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  three  times  a  year — in  1908,  June 
15-20  and  September  14-21;  in  1909,  January  18-25,  June  14-19,  and 
September  13-20.  Applications  should  be  filed  at  least  two  weeks 
earlier.  The  University  publishes  in  February  of  each  year  a  special 
pamphlet  on  Entrance  Examinations  and  Admission  which  gives  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  times  when  these  examinations  are  held, 
the  dates  for  filing  applications,  the  places  of  examination,  etc.  For 
the  specific  requirements  for  admission  in  Architecture  see  page  10, 
Music  see  page  26,  Design  see  page  32. 

To   Advanced  Standing 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  schools  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  with 
credit  for  courses  pursued  in  other  institutions,  must  make  application  in 
writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  in  time  to  reach 
him  one  week  before  the  entrance  examinations.  The  application  of  each 
student  must  be  accompanied  by: 

1.  A  catalogue  of  the  given  institution  with  the  subjects  marked  in 
which  credit  is  desired. 

2.  Properly  certified  official  statements  of  his  standing  in  the  sub- 
jects which  he  oflters. 

3.  Letters  or  other  evidence  vouching  for  his  character  and  honorable 
dismission  from  the  institution  from  which  he  comes. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  or  certificate,  who  thus  seeks  to  obtain 
credit  for  work  done  elsewhere,  must  show  that  he  has  attained  proficiency 
in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course,  and  in  all  the  prerequi- 
sites to  the  studies  for  which  he  desires  to  register.  He  may  be  admitted 
notwithstanding  deficiencies  in  some  subjects,  but  he  will  not  be  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  or  certificate,  until  he  shall  have  completed  all 
the  requirements. 

No  applicant  will  be  granted  a  degree  or  a  professional  certificate  who 
has  been  in  attendance  at  the  University  for  less  than  one  academic 
year. 
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Certificates  in  lieu  of  Examinations 

Certificates  of  universities  and  colleges  in  good  standing  are  ordinarily- 
accepted  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations  in  the  subjects  which  they 
specifically  cover  (except  in  freehand  drawing),  and  during  1908-1909 
the  Regents'  Academic  Diploma  will  also  be  accepted.  No  other  certifi- 
cates are  accepted.  All  certificates  to  be  considered  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  at  least 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  the  September  entrance  examinations; 
in  1908,  not  later  than  September  7.  The  names  of  those  whose  cer- 
tificates have  been  accepted  will  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  out- 
side of  the  Registrar's  office  at  least  one  day  before  the  examinations  be- 
gin. 


For  the  regulations  for  admission  of  non-matriculated  students  see  pp. 
12,  27,  33. 

REGISTRATION 

Before  attending  any  University  exercises  each  student  must  register, 
i.  e.,  must  present  himself  in  person  at  the  appropriate  registration  centres, 
as  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards,  to  furnish  the  information  neces- 
sary for  the  University  records  and  to  file  a  statement  of  the  courses  he  is 
authorized  to  pursue.  In  1908  the  dates  for  registration  are  from  Sep- 
tember 17  to  September  22  inclusive.  New  students  are  allowed  an  addi- 
tional day,  Wednesday,  September  23.  Students  registering  later  must 
pay  an  additional  fee. 

A  student  may  enter  Columbia  University  as  either  (i)  a  matriculated 
student,  accepted  by  the  University  as  having  fulfilled  the  preliminary 
qualifications  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  a  degree,  to  a  cer- 
tificate, or  to  a  diploma  in  teaching;  or  (2)  as  a  non-matriculated  student 
permitted  to  attend  such  courses  as  he  may  be  qualified  to  take. 

Change  of  Registration 

Non-matriculated  students  may  qualify  themselves  to  enter  the 
course  for  a  degree  or  certificate  without  passing  the  entrance  examinations, 
by  specially  distinguished  excellence  in  their  work  in  the  school,  as  certified 
by  vote  of  the  Faculty.  Students  in  the  course  for  the  certificate  may,  in 
like  manner,  qualify  for  registration  in  the  course  for  the  degree  by  specially- 
distinguished  excellence  in  their  work  in  the  school,  as  certified  by  vote  of 
the  Faculty.  In  every  case  students  thus  transferred  to  the  regular 
course  for  the  degree  or  certificate  will  be  required  to  make  up  any  defi- 
ciencies in  their  record  under  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  degree 
or  certificate  at  the  time  of  transfer. 
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FEES 

A  matriculation  or  registration  fee  of  $5  is  charged  when  a  student 
first  enrolls  in  Columbia  University.  In  the  case  of  non- matriculated 
students  who  later  comply  with  the  requirements  for  matriculation  no 
additional  matriculation  fee  is  charged.  An  additional  fee  of  $5  is 
charged  for  late  registration. 

An  annual  gymnasium  fee  of  $7  is  required  of  all  students.  This 
entitles  the  student  to  a  locker  and  to  the  free  use  of  the  gymnasium  and 
the  baths. 

The  fees  for  instruction  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  annum  for 
each  hour  of  attendance  per  week  on  lectures  and  recitations,  with  special 
fees  for  studio  work.  The  maximum  annual  fee,  however,  does  not  ex- 
ceed $150,  except  in  the  School  of  Architecture  in  which  it  is  $200.  For 
the  detailed  fees  in  Architecture  see  page  13.  In  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion, the  minimum  tuition  fee  is  $30.  The  fees  for  the  final  examina- 
tion are:  For  the  Bachelor's  degree  or  for  the  certificate,  $25;  Master 
of  Arts,  $25;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  $35.  These  fees  are  payable  in  ad- 
vance. 

For  special  examinations  (see  below)  the  fee  is  $5. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Four  scholarships  equivalent  in  each  case  to  the  charge  for  tuition  are 
awarded  in  the  Schools  of  Fine  Arts  to  students  in  need  of  this  assistance, 
whose  record  for  ability  and  scholarship  gives  evidence  of  special  fitness 
for  these  studies.  In  addition,  the  Richard  Butler  Scholarship,  for  male 
students  born  in  Ohio,  is  open  for  competition  to  qualified  candidates 
in  any  school  in  the  Corporation  of  Columbia  College.  The  scholarship 
is  tenable  for  one  year,  with  a  possibility  of  renewal  for  each  of  two  years 
more. 

Applications  must  be  filed  on  or  before  May  i,  on  blanks  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

For  the  Fellowships  in  Architecture,  see  page  13;  in  Music  page  27. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Regular  examinations  in  each  course  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  half- 
year.  All  other  examinations,  except  examinations  for  admission  to 
advanced  standing,  are  special  examinations,  for  which  the  statutory  fee 
of  $5  is  charged.  This  fee  covers,  however,  all  examinations  taken  at  one 
period  or  in  one  group.  For  the  dates  of  the  various  examinations  see 
the  academic  calendar,  p.  40.  Absence  from  any  regular  or  delinquent  ex- 
amination for  which  a  student  is  registered  is  regarded  as  a  failure. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
General  Statement 

The  School  of  Architecture  of  Columbia  University  is  a  professional 
school,  designed  to  train  its  graduates  for  the  active  practice  of  archi- 
tecture. Founded  in  1881,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  William  R. 
Ware,  as  a  department  of  the  School  of  Mines  (now  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science),  it  was  in  1902  made  an  independent  School  and  in  1906 
was  constituted  one  of  the  three  schools  under  the  Faculty  of  Fine 
Arts.  It  offers  two  regular  courses  in  Architecture,  one  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  and  the  other  to  a  Professional 
Certificate  in  Architecture.  The  requirements  for  these  courses  are 
given  on  pages  14  to  16. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  consists  of  about  18,000  photographs  and 
800  books,  chiefly  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Schermerhorn;  a  classified  library 
of  many  thousands  of  prints  and  plates;  a  collection  of  manuscript  draw- 
ings from  the  Bcole  des  Beaux- Arts  and  other  sources;  about  9000  lantern- 
slides  of  architectural  subjects;  a  collection  of  casts  of  architectural  de- 
tails, including  a  large  number  from  ancient  and  modem  Roman  build- 
ings, the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKini;  and  an  architectural  museum  con- 
taining a  collection  of  models,  building  stones,  tools  and  materials. 

The  Avery  Architectural  Library  of  18,000  volumes  is  the  richest  col- 
lection of  works  on  architecture  and  allied  arts  in  the  country.  It  is  open 
to  the  public  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  from  7  to  11  p.m. 

Lectures  on  scientific  subjects  allied  to  architecture  are  given  to 
students  of  architecture  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  and  the  laboratories 
of  the  Schools  of  Engineering  offer  unexcelled  opportunities  to  advanced 
students  in  architectural  engineering. 

The  Willard  collection  of  architectural  casts  and  models  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  is  open  to  students  every  day  and  two  evenings 
in  the  week,  and  is  very  useful  for  illustrating  the  historic  styles. 
The  environment  of  the  School  supplies  a  constant  commentary  upon 
the  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  architecture.  Buildings  and 
building  operations  of  the  greatest  value  and  interest  to  the  student  are 
always  within  reach,  and  visits  and  excursions  to  these  during  the 
second  half  of  each  year  are  easily  made. 

Requirements  for  Admission 
(For  general  regulations  as  to  admission  see  page  6.) 
To  the  Course  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  give  evidence  of  having 
successfully  completed  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  non-architectural 
studies  in  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school.  Mathematical  studies 
pursued  in  anticipation  of  those  prescribed  in  the  School  of  Architecture 
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may  be  included  in  such  collegiate  preparation,  and  students  are  ad- 
vised to  carry  these  studies  at  least  through  Analytical  Geometry. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1908-09  the  required  collegiate  preparation 
must  include  the  equivalent  of  the  Elementary  French  now  prescribed 
for  admission  to  Columbia  College.  Candidates  for  admission  to  this 
course  will,  in  addition  to  the  two  years  of  collegiate  preparation,  be  re- 
quired to  give  evidence,  either  by  examination  or  by  the  submission  of 
work  performed,  or  by  both,  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, as  given  in  pages  1-33  and  accompanying  plates  of  Ware's 
American  Vignola,  Part  I;  of  the  elements  of  architectural  shades  and 
shadows,  and  of  architectural  drawing  sufficient  to  execute  a  plan,  eleva- 
tion and  section  of  a  simple  architectural  design  (as  a  porch,  a  tomb,  a  pavil- 
ion or  the  like)  with  the  shadows  cast,  in  graded  washes  of  India  ink  and 
color;  of  freehand  drawing  sufficient  to  enlarge  or  reduce  from  the 
flat  copy  an  outline  pattern  or  ornament;  and  they  will  be  required  to 
make  a  creditable  sketch  in  pencil  or  crayon  from  a  plaster  cast  of  deco- 
rative detail.  Deficiencies  in  these  branches  may  be  partly  or  wholly 
made  up  in  the  Atelier  of  Messrs.  Jallade  and  Prev6t  (see  page  21),  or 
under  private  instructors.  Candidates  deficient  in  these  requirements 
are  advised  to  consult  with  Mr.  C.  A.  Harriman,  Instructor  in  Drawing, 
Columbia  University.  Candidates  otherwise  qualified  for  admission  who 
fail  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  these  requirements  may  be  admitted 
provisionally  to  the  school,  upon  condition  of  satisfying  these  require- 
ments within  a  specified  time;  but  they  will  in  no  case  be  allowed  to 
begin  any  of  the  work  in  the  drafting  room  until  these  deficiencies  are 
made  up. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  advised  to  consult  the  Announcement 
of  the  Summer  Session  for  information  as  to  courses  which  may  be  offered 
in  satisfaction  of  deficiencies  for  admission  or  for  advanced  standing. 
To  the  Course  for  the  Certificate 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  course  for  the  Professional  Cer- 
tificate in  Architecture  is  required  to  offer,  at  the  entrance  examinations, 
subjects  amounting  to  ten  points,  as  indicated  below. 

The  candidate  must  offer: 

Points. 


Drawing   i 

Elementary  Mathematics   3 

and  six  points  from  the  following  subjects: 

Chemistry   i 

Elementary  Physics   i 

Elementary  History   2 

English   3 

Advanced  Mathematics   i 

Elementary  French   2 
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Points. 

Elementary  German   2 

Elementary  Italian   2 

Elementary  Latin   2 

Beginning  with  the  year  1908-09  not  more  than  4  points  may  be  offered 
in  foreign  languages.  If  two  languages  are  offered,  one  of  these  must 
be  French,  In  addition  to  the  ten  points  above  specified,  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  course  for  the  certificate  are  required  to  give  evidence  of 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  elementary  projec- 
tions, shades  and  shadows,  architectural  rendering  in  India  ink  and  color, 
and  freehand  drawing.  For  details  of  these  additional  requirements, 
which  are  identical  with  those  exacted  for  admission  to  the  course  for 
the  degree,  see  pages  lo-ii. 

Admission  of  Non<inatriculated  Students 
Draftsmen  who  have  had  at  least  three  years'  experience  in  the  study  of 
architecture  or  in  that  of  the  allied  arts  and  sciences,  and  others  who  may 
be  found  qualified,  may,  if  twenty-one  years  old  or  over,  be  admitted  with- 
out examination  as  non-matriculated  students.  Such  students  select  their 
own  courses  of  study,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  take  all  examinations  and  attend  all  exercises  of  the  courses 
for  which  they  register.  A  knowledge  of  architectural  drawing  and 
rendering  in  India  ink  and  in  color,  of  the  orders  of  architecture  and 
of  shades  and  shadows  is  required  of  those  desiring  to  pursue  the  courses 
in  design.  A  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  algebra,  geometry 
and  plane  trigonometry  is  necessary  for  those  who  intend  to  take  the 
courses  included  under  the  head  of  Mathematics  and  Architectural 
Engineering. 

Students  from  Other  Institutions 

Male  students  of  any  incorporated  School  of  Art  in  New  York  City 
and  duly  accredited  students  from  the  ateliers  of  the  Society  of  Beaux- 
Arts  Architects  of  this  city  may  be  admitted,  upon  payment  of  the  pre- 
scribed fees,  to  the  courses  in  the  Elements  of  Architecture,  Projections 
and  Shades  and  Shadows,  Perspective,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Theory, 
the  History  of  Architecture  and  the  History  of  Ornament  (see  Outline 
of  Courses,  pp.  21-24, 

Graduate  Courses 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
are  admitted  to  graduate  courses  in  architecture  upon  evidence  that 
they  have  received  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and  possess  a  satisfactory 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  required  as  prerequisites  to  the  major  and 
minor  subjects  selected.   See  page  17. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  pamphlet  entitled  Instmction  for  Gradimte 
Students  Leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
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which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  and 
particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  are 
based  upon  subjects  and  not  upon  courses.  Students  who  wish  to  offer  a 
subject  either  as  a  major  or  minor  should,  before  registration,  consult  the 
ofl&cers  of  instruction  concerned  with  regard  to  their  selection  of  courses. 

Under  the  authorization  of  the  University  Council,  and  in  each  case 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  authorities  of  the  school,  candidates 
for  the  higher  degrees  may  pursue  a  part  of  their  studies  abroad.  Work 
in  Design  taken  as  a  major  subject  may  be  carried  on  in  foreign  ateliers 
or  schools,  the  work  being  sent  to  Columbia  University  for  judgment 
by  official  juries  of  the  School  of  Architecture.  Original  research  abroad 
as  set  forth  by  essays  and  drawings,  and  approved  courses  in  foreign 
Universities,  may  be  accepted  as  minor  subjects  in  partial  satisfaction  of 
the  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees. 

Graduates  of  this  school  and  of  other  schools  of  architecture  maintain- 
ing equivalent  courses,  are  admitted  to  the  graduate  courses  in  Design 
and  Construction,  whether  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  or  not. 

Holders  of  the  Certificate  in  Architecture  are  admitted  to  the  graduate 
course  in  Design  with  accompanying  Research  (A.  261-262,  227-228); 
and,  if  they  have  had  the  prerequisite  mathematics  and  mechanics,  to  the 
graduate  coursfe  in  Construction  (217-218).  The  certificate  is  not,  how- 
ever, accepted  as  a  basis  for  candidacy  for  the  higher  degrees. 

Fellowships 

For  undergraduate  scholarships  see  page  9. 

There  are  three  foundations  for  fellowships  in  Architecture.  These 
fellowships,  open  only  to  holders  of  the  degree  in  Architecture,  are  at 
present  administered  as  follows: 

The  Columbia  Fellowship,  established  in  recognition  of  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  is  open  each  year  to  graduates  of  this 
school  of  the  three  preceding  years,  and  is  awarded  in  July  as  the  result 
of  a  competition  in  Design.  The  winner  is  required  to  spend  a  year  in 
the  school  as  a  graduate  student  in  Design.  The  value  of  this  fellow- 
ship in  1907  was  $535- 

The  McKim  Fellowship,  endowed  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim,  is  open  each 
year  to  graduates  of  the  six  preceding  years,  and  is  awarded  in  May  as 
the  result  of  a  competition  in  Design.  The  holder  is  required  to  spend  a 
year  in  foreign  travel  and  study.  Any  incumbent  who  has  displayed 
marked  proficiency  and  promise  is  eligible  to  reappointment  for  one 
year,  but  for  no  longer.    The  value  of  this  Fellowship  in  1907  was  $825. 

The  Perkins  Fellowship,  endowed  by  bequest  of  the  late  Willard  B. 
Perkins,  is  a  traveling  Fellowship,  awarded  quadrennially  upon  the  same 
general  conditions  as  the  McKim  Fellowship.  The  last  award  was  in 
1906.    The  value  of  this  Fellowship  in  1906  was  $1000. 


Printed  notices  of  the  competitions,  with  full  instructions,  are  sent  in 
advance  to  all  graduates  qualified  to  take  part  in  them. 

Detailed  Schedule  of  Fees  in  Architecture 

(For  general  regulations  as  to  fees,  see  page  8.) 
The  maximum  fee,  covering  all  tuition  charges  for  one  year,  is  $200, 
Non-matriculated  students  and  others  who  take  less  than  a  full  pro- 
gram of  work  pay  for  such  partial  programs  at  the  rate  of  $15  a  year 
for  every  hour  per  week  of  lectures  or  recitations,  and  the  same  sum  for 
each  of  the  half-year  courses  in  Architectural  Drawing  and  Applied 
Elements;  $20  per  year  for  freehand  drawing,  except  the  Advanced  Draw- 
ing for  which  the  fee  is  $30;  and  $25,  $40  and  $100,  respectively,  for  the 
courses  in  Elementary,  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Design.  For  grad- 
uate instruction  the  maximum  annual  fee  is  $150.  For  Graduate  De- 
sign $120  is  charged,  and  for  Graduate  Research  $30.  Students  having 
less  than  a  full  year's  work  to  do  in  Design  may  pay  problem-fees,  at  the 
rate  of  $25  and  $30,  respectively,  each  for  Advanced  and  Graduate  prob- 
lems, including  one  sketch  design.  For  work  done  in  foreign  ateliers  or 
in  other  non-University  ateliers,  the  fees  payable  to  Columbia  Univer- 
sity are  approximately  one-third  of  the  above. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture 

The  course  outlined  below  is  of  indeterminate  duration;  a  student  re- 
ceives his  degree  when  he  has  acquired  the  153  points  scheduled  below. 
A  "point"  signifies,  in  all  lecture  room  courses,  the  equivalent  of  one 
hour  per  week  for  one  half-year;  in  freehand  drawing,  the  equivalent  of 
two  hours  per  week  for  two  half-years.  For  the  equivalence  of  points 
in  Design  see  page  20.  Students  of  fair  ability  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion should  be  able  to  complete  the  course  in  four  years.  Entering  stu- 
dents should  confer  with  the  Executive  Head  of  the  school  who  will  as- 
sist them  in  planning  a  definite  schedule  suited  to  their  qualifications 
and  needs.  The  degree  is  awarded  during  the  first  week  of  the  half-year 
next  ensuing  after  all  the  requirements  have  been  satisfied,  or  at  the 
following  Commencement;  but  the  ceremony  of  its  public  bestowal  takes 
place  only  at  Commencement. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree 
(For  Course  numbers  see  pages  21-24.) 

Points 

1.  History  of  Architecture  (A.  21-22,  23-24,  25-26)   14 

History  of  Ornament  (A.  31-32,  33-34,  35-36)   6 

French  and  German  Reading  (A.  41-42,  43-44)   8 

Research   2 

2.  Mathematics  (Math.  2,  3-4,  5-6)   16 
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Points 


Mechanics  (Mech.  21)   4 

Architectural  Engineering  (A.  17-18)   8 

,3.     Specifications  (A.  11-12)   4 

Building  Materials  (A.  13-14)   4 

Office  drawings   2 

.4.     Graphics  (A.  5)   3 

Perspective  (A.  6)   3 

Descriptive  Geometry  and  Stereotomy  (A.  7-8)   4 

5.  Architectural  Drawing  (A.  3)   4 

Elementary  Drawing  (A.  71-72)   3 

Modeling,  Water  Colors  (A.  73-74)   3 

Advanced  Drawing  (A.  75-76,  177-178)   7 

6.  Theory  of  Design  (A.  51-52,  53,  54.  55)   7 

Elements  of  Architecture  (A.  i)   2 

Applied  Elements  (A.  2)   4 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  Design  (A.  61-62,  63-64)   18 

Advanced  Design  (A.  161-162)   15 

Thesis  (A.  164)   3 

Written  Work  (A.  24a,  26a,  128a)   3 

Summer  Work  (A.  72a,  74a,  760)   6 

Total  points  required   153 


The  studies  leading  to  these  points  may  be  pursued  in  any  order 
and  combination  desired,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Executive  Head  of 
the  school,  except  that  the  mathematical  subjects  and  the  three  grades 
of  Design  must  be  taken  in  the  prescribed  sequence,  and  that  A.  177-178 
presupposes  the  completion  of  the  preceding  work  in  Drawing  (A.  71-72, 
73~74,  75~76)-  Furthermore,  candidates  for  the  degree  will  not  be 
permitted  to  take  Advanced  Design  until  they  have  credits  for  6  points 
in  Section  3  (Construction),  10  points  in  Section  4  (Graphics)  and  in  ad- 
dition 12  points  in  Section  i  (History  and  Ornament),  20  points  in  Sec- 
tion 2  (Mathematics  and  Engineering),  and  10  points  in  Section  5  (Draw- 
ing), making  58  points  in  all. 

For  the  Certificate  in  Architecture 

This  course  is  intended  to  qualify  the  holder  for  general  practice,  and 
for  registry  under  the  Architects'  License  Laws  of  Illinois,  New  Jersey 
and  California.  This  course  omits  the  greater  part  of  the  mathematical 
studies  and  applied  mechanics  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree, 
but  includes  simplified  courses  in  Graphical  Statics  and  Elementary  En- 
gineering in  their  stead,  and  optional  courses  in  Analytical  Geometry 
and  Calculus,  with  special  reference  to  graphical  methods  and  their 
usefulness  in  mechanics  and  engineering.  A  larger  amount  of  drawing 
and  design  is  assigned  to  this  course  than  is  required  in  the  course  for 
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the  degree.  Students  who  complete  this  course  become  graduates  of 
the  school  but  are  not  entitled  to  candidacy  for  the  higher  degrees  nor 
for  the  graduate  Fellowships. 

(For  Course  numbers  see  pages  2 1  -24.) 

Points 


1.  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Architecture  (A.  23-24,  25-26)  8 

History  of  Ornament  (A.  31-32,  33-34,  35-36)   6 

Research   2 

2.  Elementary  Structural  Design  (A.  15-16)   6 

3.  Specifications  (A.  1 1-12)   4 

Building  Materials  (A.  13-14)   4 

Office  Drawings   2 

4.  Graphics  (A.  5)   3 

Perspective  (A.  6)   3 

Descriptive  Geometry  and  Stereotomy  (A.  7-8)   4 

5.  Architectural  Drawing  (A.  3)   4 

Elementary  Drawing  (A.  71-72)   3 

Modeling,  Water  Colors  (A.  73-74)   3 

Advanced  Drawing  (A.  75-76,  177-178)   7 

6.  Theory  of  Design  (A.  51-52,  53,  54,  55)   7 

Elements  of  Architecture  (A.  i)   2 

Applied  Elements  (A.  2)   4 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  Design  (A.  61-62)   18 

Advanced  Design  (A.  1 61-162)   18 

Thesis  (A.  164)   3 

Written  Work  (A.  24a,  26a,  128a)   3 

Summer  Work  (A.  72a,  740)   4 


And  in  addition,  to  be  selected  from  the  following: 

Ancient  Architectural  History  (A.  21-22)  

French  and  German  Reading  (A.  41-42,  43-44)   [  ^ 

Graphical  Analysis  (A.  9-10)   ( 

Design  (additional)  

Drawing  (additional)  ^ 

Total  points  required   124 

These  points  may  be  acquired  in  any  order  and  combination  desired 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Executive  Head  of  the  school,  except  that 
the  three  grades  in  Design  must  be  taken  in  the  prescribed  sequence; 
that  the  student  must  have  6  points  in  Section  i,  all  the  points  required 
in  Sections  2  and  3,  and  10  points  in  Section  4,  before  he  can  be  registered 
for  Advanced  Design;  and  that  (A,  177-178)  presupposes  the  completion 
of  the  preceding  work  in  Drawing. 
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Course  in  Architectural  Engineering 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  and  for  the  certificate  specified  above 
are  designed  to  qualify  the  graduate  for  general  practice.  With  the 
increasing  importance  of  engineering  training  in  certain  classes  of  archi- 
tectural work,  it  has  become  necessary  to  provide  adequate  courses  of 
instruction  for  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in  this  direction.  Students 
who  take  these  courses,  substitute  for  the  Advanced  Drawing  and 
Advanced  Design  of  the  course  for  the  degree  its  equivalent  in  engineer- 
ing design,  construction  and  specifications.  This  work  involves  special 
problems  and  attendance  upon  certain  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering  of  the  University. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  specialize  in  the  direction  of  engineering 
until  they  have  completed  the  architectural  engineering  of  Course  17-18. 
A  Thesis  is  required,  as  in  the  course  in  Design,  consisting  of  a  large 
problem  in  architectural  engineering  worked  out  in  full,  with  accompanying 
dissertation. 

The  Higher  Degrees 
(See  also  p.  12.) 

Candidates  foi;  the  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
who  wish  to  pursue  in  the  School  of  Architecture  the  more  advanced  stud- 
ies of  the  course  which  are  accepted  as  major  and  minor  subjects  under 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  University  Council  for  these  degrees, 
must  be  holders  of  the  degree  either  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  or  of  an  equivalent  degree, 
and  must  in  addition  give  sati'-factory  evidence  of  qualification  by 
previous  training  for  admission  to  these  courses. 

The  courses  in  Advanced  Design  (A.  1 61-162)  in  combination  with 
Advanced  Drawing  (A.  177-178),  in  Graduate  Design  (A.  261-262), 
in  Advanced  Engineering  and  Practice  (A.  11 7-1 18  in  combination  with 
A.  113-114),  and  in  Graduate  Engineering  and  Practice  (A.  217-218  in 
combination  with  A.  213-214),  are  accepted  each  as  a  major  subject  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  graduate  courses  above  specified  are 
also  each  accepted  as  a  major  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Of  the  subjects  above  scheduled  Advanced  Practice  (A.  11 3- 114)  and 
Graduate  Practice  (A.  213-214)  are  accepted  as  minor  subjects  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  if  not  taken  as  parts  of  the  major  subject;  and 
Graduate  Practice  (A.  213-214)  and  Graduate  Research  (A.  227-228) 
are  in  like  manner  available  as  minor  subjects  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  In  all  cases,  however,  one  of  the  two  minor  subjects 
required  for  a  higher  degree  must  be  taken  under  one  of  the  graduate 
faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  or  Pure  Science.  For  informa- 
tion regarding  the  regulations  governing  these  degrees  and  the  selec- 
tion of  courses  under  these  faculties,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
.Secretary  of  the  University. 
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Upon  application  to  the  Executive  Head  of  the  school,  and  under 
regulations  approved  by  the  University  Council,  graduates  of  this  school, 
and  of  other  schools  of  architecture  of  like  standing  who  have  had  not 
less  than  one  year  of  resident  study  in  Columbia  University,  may  pursue 
their  studies  in  Advanced  Design  and  Research  in  foreign  schools  of 
architecture,  as  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, upon  programs  issued  by  this  school. 

Summer  Work 

During  the  vacation  following  the  close  of  each  year,  memoirs,  office 
drawings,  and  other  work  which  will  be  assigned,  are  required  of  students 
in  Architecture.  This  summer  work  is  to  be  handed  in  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  in  October.  A  problem  in  Design  is  required  of  every 
matriculated  student. 

BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
I.  History 

(Required:  30  points  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree;   16  to  22  points  for  the  Certificate.) 

The  historical  studies  of  the  curriculum  are  pursued  partly  by  lectures 
and  recitations,  partly  by  research.  They  cover  the  general  history  of 
styles  in  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts,  in  parallel  courses  occupy- 
ing usually  three  consecutive  years.  ^  The  ancient  styles  of  architecture 
are  taken  up  in  the  first  year  (A.  21-22,  31-32),  the  mediaeval  and  Orien- 
tal styles  in  the  second  (A.  23-24,  33-34),  and  the  renaissance  and  modern 
styles  in  the  third  (A.  25-26,  35-36).  The  afternoons  of  five  weeks  of 
the  second  half-year  are  devoted  to  original  research  upon  assigned  topics, 
which  the  students  investigate  and  report  upon  weekly. 

During  the  first  two  years  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  study  of  French 
and  German  authorities  that  the  student  may  acquire  familiarity  with 
technical  French  and  German  (A.  41-42  and  43-44). 

2 .  Mathematics  and  Engineering 
(Required:  28  points  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree;  8  points  for  the  Certificate.) 
This  department  comprises  the  general  mathematics  fundamental  to 
scientific  construction:  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  3-4);  Spherical 
Trigonometry  (Math.  2);  Calculus,  differential  and  integral  (Math. 
5-6);  and  Analytical  Mechanics  (Mech.  1-2  or  5-6),  all  these  being  pur- 
sued under  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  requiring,  in  all,  two  years  for  their  completion.  The 
Architectural  Engineering  (A.  17-18)  to  which  these  courses  lead  occu- 
pies the  third  year.  This  course  comprises  three  divisions:  Graphical 
Statics,  Applied  Mechanics  and  Structural  problems  of  a  practical  char- 
acter, including  columns,  beams,  trusses,  arches,  vaults,  etc.,  and  the 
working  out  of  architectural  problems  in  which  these  occur. 

1  Students  from  other  schools  and  faculties  of  the  University  desiring  to  take  these 
courses  should  acquire  some  proficiency  in  freehand  drawing  before  registering  for  them. 
Both  in  the  current  work  of  the  term  as  well  as  in  the  examinations,  such  elementary - 
proficiency  is  essential. 
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For  students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  this  field,  an  advanced  course 
is  provided  (A.  117-118),  consisting  of  special  problems  in  architectural 
engineering,  accompanied  by  advanced  work  in  construction  and  speci- 
fications (A.  113-114,  see  page  16).  In  addition  to  these  undergrad- 
uate courses,  provision  is  made  for  advanced  work  in  architectural  en- 
gineering, in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  higher  de- 
grees (A.  217-218,  see  page  17). 

3.    Construction  and  Practice 

(Required:  10  points  for  Bachelor's  Degree  or  for  Certificate.) 

This  includes  two  courses.  The  first,  entitled  Specifications  (A.  11- 
12)  comprises  the  systematic  study  of  the  most  approved  and  modem 
methods  of  construction  and  superintendence,  of  carpentry,  masonry, 
steel  and  iron  work,  painting,  sanitation  and  plumbing,  heating,  ventila- 
tion and  electric  installation,  and  the  most  approved  forms  for  specify- 
ing these.  The  other,  entitled  Building  Materials  (A.  13-14),  treats 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  constitution  and  properties,  the  preparation 
or  growth,  the  preservation  and  decay,  the  manufacture  and  use  of  wood, 
steel,  building  stones,  brick,  cement,  etc.  Accompanying  these  courses 
are  problems  in  architectural  design,  worked  out  as  in  an  office  and  for 
contract,  with  the  accompanying  specifications.  Visits  to  buildings  in 
process  of  erection,  and  to  important  manufacturing  plants  for  the  pro- 
duction of  iron,  steel,  terra  cotta,  etc.,  are  made  during  the  second  half- 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

In  addition  to  these  undergraduate  courses,  advanced  instruction  is 
provided  in  the  same  subjects,  consisting  largely  of  research  and  seminar 
work,  which  may  be  accepted  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements 
for'^the  higher  degrees  (A.  113-114,  213-214;  see  page  24). 
4.  Graphics 

(Required:  10  points  for  Bachelor's  Degree  or  for  Certificate.) 
This  department  comprises  the  applications  of  geometrical  science  to 
draftsmanship,  and  includes  projections  and  intersections,  descriptive 
geometry,  stereotomy,  shades  and  shadows  and  perspective.  These 
subjects  are  taught  by  lectures  and  work  in  the  drafting  room  (A.  5,  6, 
7-8,  and  9-10). 

5.  Drawing 

(Required:  17  points  for  Bachelor's  Degree;  17  to  20  points  for  Certificate.) 
This  includes:  Architectural  Drawing  (A.  3),  comprising  practice  in  the 
artistic  interpretation  of  architectural  form  and  shade  and  shadow  in 
India  ink  and  water  colors;  drawing  from  the  cast  in  pencil,  pen,  char- 
coal, and  India-ink  washes;  water  colors;  modeling  in  clay  or  wax  (A. 
71-72,  73-74  and  75-76);  drawing  from  the  antique  and  drawing  from 
life  (A.  177-178  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design) . 
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6.    Theory  and  Design 

(Required:  58  points  for  Bachelor's  Degree;  59  to  62  for  Certificate.) 

The  Theory  includes  elementary  and  advanced  courses  of  lectures 
upon  composition  and  planning,  the  theory  of  color,  the  theory  of  the 
decorative  arts  and  the  theory  of  professional  practice,  including  pro- 
fessional ethics,  contracts,  competitions  and  office  administration  (A. 
51-52,  53,  54,  55).  The  regular  lectures  in  this  course  are  supplemented 
by  lectures  from  architects  of  established  reputation,  which  present  the 
practical  and  professional  aspects  and  applications  of  the  theoretic  prin- 
ciples, and  by  illustrative  exercises  in  the  drafting  room. 

The  course  in  Design  constitutes  the  crowning  work  of  the  curriculum. 
It  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  progressive  series  of  problems  beginning 
during  the  first  year  of  study  and  ending  in  the  graduating  thesis. 
The  problems  are  of  two  kinds:  major  problems  and  minor  or  sketch 
problems.  Each  problem  is  given  out  by  a  committee  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  Design  in  the  form  of  a  program,  the  major  problems  occupy- 
ing from  two  to  six  weeks,  the  minor  problems  or  sketches  from  one  to 
six  days.  Any  draftsman  in  New  York  who  had  not  less  than  three 
years'  training  may  register  as  a  non-matriculated  student  for  one  or 
more  problems  and  will  receive  credit  for  work  successfully  accomplished. 
This  will,  when  other  requirements  are  satisfied,  count  towards  the 
certificate  or  degree. 

The  undergraduate  work  in  Design  is  divided  into  three  grades :  Elemen- 
tary, Intermediate  and  Advanced,  in  each  of  which  grades  the  student  must 
acquire  a  given  number  of  credits  or  "points"  before  being  permitted 
to  undertake  the  next  higher  grade.  In  each  of  the  grades  six  or  seven 
major  problems  are  given  out  each  year,  and  an  equal  number  of  sketch 
problems;  but  the  number  taken  by  a  student  in  any  grade  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  rapidity  with  which  he  acquires  the  prescribed  points. 
The  emphasis  is  thus  placed  upon  quality  rather  than  quantity.  Each 
major  problem  with  accompanying  sketch  is  judged  by  a  jury  who  award 
"passes,"  "mentions"  and  "special  mentions,"  each  counting  respectively 
for  three,  four,  and  six  points.  For  the  minor  problems  the  jury  awards 
"passes"  counting  one  point,  and  "mentions"  counting  two  points.  The 
qualifications  for  the  degree  and  the  certificate  are  stated  in  points  (see 
pages  14,  16,  and  19). 

Each  student  is  required  before  graduation  to  prepare  a  Thesis,  which 
is  a  design  of  monumental  character  presented  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  drawings  including  working  drawings  and  calculations,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  written  dissertation  or  essay.  In  Graduate  Design 
four  problems  are  given  out  in  each  academic  year,  with  four  sketch- 
problems. 

The  work  in  Design  may  be  done  in  any  of  the  three  studios 
maintained  by  the  School  of  Architecture:  one  at  Columbia  University 
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under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Delano  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Nelson;  one  at 
147  West  42nd  Street  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  John  V.  Van  Pelt;  and  one  at  14  East  23rd  Street  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim,  assisted  by  Mr.  Harvey  Wiley 
Corbett.  Students  taking  Advanced  Design  and  Graduate  Design  may 
choose  from  three  private  ateliers  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Hombostel  at  123 
East  23rd  Street,  by  Mr.  Donn  Barber  at  147  East  42nd  Street,  and 
by  Mr.  L.  E.  Jallade  and  Mr.  M.  Prev6t  at  145  East  23rd  Street. 

All  problems  and  sketch  problems  are  given  out  by  the  school,  and  the 
finished  work  must  be  handed  in  at  a  designated  time.  The  work  is 
then  judged  by  a  jury  consisting  of  one  instructor  from  each  drafting- 
room  and  two  practising  architects,  with  the  head  of  the  school  serv- 
ing ex-officio. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

Numbers  from  1  to  99  inclusive  are  given  to  undergraduate  courses ;  from  100  to  199 
inclusive,  to  undergraduate  courses  open  to  graduates  and  accepted  as  major  and 
minor  courses  for  the  higher  degrees;  from  200  to  299  inclusive,  to  graduate  courses 
not  open  to  tmdergraduates. 

The  odd  numbers  indicate  courses  assigned  to  the  first  half-year;  even  numbers 
those  assigned  to  the  second  half-year. 

1.  The  Elements  of  Architecture — Mouldings,  the  orders,  intercolum- 
niation  and  superposition,  balustrades,  arcades,  doors,  windows,  roofs, 
spires,  vaults,  domes;  2  hours,  and  work  in  drafting-room.  Text-book: 
Ware,  The  American  Vignola.    Mr.  Harriman. 

2.  Applied  Elements — Exercises  in  applications  of  elementary  archi- 
tectural forms  to  small  problems  in  Design;  15  hours.    Mr.  Harriman, 

3.  Architectural  Drawing — Drawing  and  rendering  of  plans,  eleva- 
tions, sections  and  details  with  pen  and  with  brush,  in  India  ink  and 
water  color;  skies,  clouds,  backgrounds,  foliage  and  accessories;  meas- 
ured drawings  from  buildings;   15  hours.    Mr.  Harriman. 

5.  Graphics — Shades  and  shadows,  projections  and  intersections; 
2  hours  lectures,  2  hours  in  drafting-room.    Professor  Sherman. 

6.  Perspective — 2  hours  lectures,  2  hours  practice.  Twelve  plates 
required.    Professor  Sherman. 

7-8.  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Stereotomy — 2  hours  lectures,  2  hours 
practice.    Sixteen  to  24  plates  required.     Professor  Sherman. 

9-10.  Graphical  Analysis — (for  candidates  for  the  certificate);  ap- 
plications of  graphical  methods  to  mathematical  computations,  2  hours. 
Professor  Sherman.  (Optional.) 

11-12.  Specifications — Masonry;  wood-work;  iron- work;  plumbing, 
heating  and  ventilation;  electric  installation.  Lectures  and  discussion 
of  model  specification.  3  hours,  with  6  hours'  practice  in  drafting-room 
every  other  week.    Mr.  Warren. 
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13-14'  Building  Materials — Building  stones,  cements,  asphalts,  terra- 
cotta; growth  and  preservation  of  wood;  paints,  glass,  metals;  fire-proof- 
ing.   2  hours  (see  113-114  and  213-214).    Mr.  Warren. 

15-16.  Elementary  Structural  Design  (for  candidates  for  the  cer- 
tificate)— The  calculation  of  strains  and  of  forms  and  sizes  of  members 
in  structures  of  various  kinds  by  means  of  tables  and  graphical  processes; 
applications  to  practical  design,  2  hours.    Mr.  Warren. 

17-18.  Architectural  Engineering — Graphical  statics;  applied  me- 
chanics; walls,  piers,  beams,  trusses,  arches,  vaults,  etc.  4  hours,  with 
6  hours  practice  in  the  drafting-room  every  other  week  (see  117-118  and 
217-218).    Mr.  Warren. 

21-22.  Ancient  Architectural  History — 3  hours.  Text-books:  Reber, 
History  of  Ancient  Art  and  Collignon,  ArcMologie  grecque.  Professor 
Kress. 

23-24.  Mediaeval  Architectural  History — Early  Christian,  Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque,  Gothic  and  Oriental  architecture.  2  hours  lectures, 
with  collateral  reading  of  French  and  German  text-books  (see  41-42  and 
43-44),  and  15  hours  original  research  in  library  and  drawing-room  dur- 
ing five  weeks  of  the  second  half-year.  Exercises  in  historical  design 
(see  63-64).  Text-book:  Hamlin,  History  of  Architecture.  Professors 
Hamun  and  Kress. 

24a.  Essays  in  connection  with  original  research  in  mediaeval  archi- 
tectural history.    Professors  Hamlin  and  Kress. 

25-26.  Modern  Architectural  History — The  Renaissance,  modem 
revivals  and  American  architecture.  2  hours  lectures,  with  collateral 
reading  in  French  and  German  (see  43-44),  and  15  hours  research  in 
library  and  drawing-room  during  five  weeks  of  second  half-year.  Ex- 
ercises in  historical  design  (see  63-64).  Text-book:  Hamlin,  History 
of  Architecture.    Professors  Hamlin  and  Kress. 

26a.  Essays  in  connection  with  research  in  modern  architectural 
history.    Professors  Hamlin  and  Kress. 

31-32.  History  of  Ancient  Ornament — The  decorative  forms  of  Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian,  Greek  and  Roman  art.    i  hour.    Professor  Kress. 

33-34.  History  of  Mediaeval  Ornament — Early  Christian,  Byzan- 
tine, Gothic  and  Oriental  ornament,  i  hour,  with  exercises  in  decora- 
tive design.    Professor  Hamlin. 

35-36.  History  of  Modern  Ornament — Renaissance  and  modem 
ornament,  i  hour,  with  exercises  in  decorative  design.  Professor 
Hamlin. 

41-42.  Archaeology — 2  hours,  readings  in  French.  Text-book:  Col- 
lignon, Arch^ologie  grecque.    Professor  Kress. 
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43-44*  Research,  French  and  German — 2  hours.  Text-books:  Cor- 
Toyer,  U  Architecture  gothique;  Hauser,  Styl-lehre  des  Mittelalters  (see 
23-24).    Professor  Kress. 

51-52.  Theory  of  Planning  and  Composition — Elements  of  plan-ar- 
rangement, massing,  treatment  of  walls,  roofs,  fenestration,  etc.;  scale, 
proportion,  expression,  decoration;  planning  of  particular  types,  i  hour, 
and  I  hour  practice.    Professor  Hamlin  and  special  lecturers. 

53.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Decorative  Arts — Mosaic,  mural  paint- 
ing, tiles  and  ceramics,  metal  work,  wood- work.    Professor  Hamlin. 

54.  The  Theory  of  Color — The  scientific  and  aesthetic  discussion  of 
color.    I  hour.    Professor  Hamlin. 

55.  Professional  Practice — Professional  relations,  contracts,  compe- 
titions, conduct  of  office,  i  hour.  Professor  Hamlin;  supplemented 
by  lectures  from  leading  practitioners  of  architecture. 

61-62.  Elementary  Design — Problems  in  the  use  of  the  orders  and  in 
treatment  of  walls,  facades  and  architectural  details.  15  hours,  first 
half-year;  15  hours  for  9  weeks  of  second  half-year,  including  practice 
in  office  drawings  and  calculations.  Mr.  McKim,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
Delano,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Warren. 

63-64.  Intermediate  Design — Problems  in  planning  and  composi- 
tion of  entire  buildings  or  groups  of  buildings.  15  hours,  first  half- 
year;  15  hours  for  9  weeks  of  second  half-year,  with  incidental  practice 
in  office  work  and  engineering.  Mr.  McKim,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Delano, 
Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Warren  (see  161- 162 
and  261-262;  also  166). 

71-72.  Elementary  Freehand  Drawing — Drawing  in  outline;  iso- 
metric drawing;  drawing  from  small  casts;  tracing  and  sketching;  water 
colors.    5  hours,  for  beginners.    Mr.  Harriman. 

72a.  Summer  Work — Drawings  and  designs  made  during  vacation 
between  first  and  second  years  of  attendance. 

73-74.  Intermediate  Drawing — Pen  drawing;  water  colors;  model- 
ing.   4  to  6  hours.    Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Smith. 

74a.  Summer  Work — Drawings  and  designs  made  during  vacation 
between  second  and  third  years  of  attendance. 

75-76.  Drawing  from  Cast — Advanced  work  in  pen  drawing,  char- 
coal and  crayon,  from  photographs  and  from  casts  of  figure  and  orna- 
ment.   4  to  6  hours.    Mr.  Harriman. 

76a.  Summer  Work — Drawings  and  designs  made  during  vacation 
between  third  and  fourth  years  of  attendance. 

113-114.  Advanced  Practice — Exercises  in  specifications  and  office 
practice,  in  connection  with  117-118.  Mr.  Warren.  (Not  required 
of  students  who  take  1 61-162.) 
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117-118.  Advanced  Architectural  Engineering — Advanced  practi- 
cal studies  in  applied  mechanics,  treated  both  graphically  and  analyti- 
cally; problems  in  structural  design.  15  hours.  Mr.  Warren,  in  collab- 
oration with  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  under  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science.  To  be  taken  in  connection  with  113-114.  (Not  required  of 
students  taking  161-162.) 

128a.  Research — Essays  on  architectural  subjects  embodying  origi- 
nal research;  dissertation  in  connection  with  graduating  thesis.  Pro- 
fessor Hamun. 

161-162.  Advanced  Design — 6  problems  and  6  to  8  sketches  in  de- 
sign of  large  and  complex  structures  and  groups  of  buildings;  landscape 
architecture;  decorative  edifices.  25  to  30  hours.  Mr.  McKim,  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Delano,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  Mr.  Nelson. 
(Not  required  of  students  taking  11 3-1 14  and  11 7- 118.) 

164.  Thesis — A  problem  in  advanced  design  or  in  original  research 
with  written  dissertation  and  drawings  and  structural  details.  25  hours; 
eight  to  twelve  weeks  of  second  half  of  the  last  year.  Mr.  McKim,  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Delano,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  Mr.  Nelson. 

177-178.  Advanced  Drawing — Drawing  from  the  antique  and  from 
life.  6  hours,  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  (Not  required  of 
students  taking  113-114  and  117-118.) 

213-214.  Graduate  Practice — Specifications  and  office  work  for  grad- 
uate students;  in  connection  with  217-218.    Mr.  Warren. 

217-218.  Graduate  Architectural  Engineering — Advanced  problems 
in  structural  design,  for  graduate  students.  25  to  30  hours.  Mr. 
Warren,  in  collaboration  with  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  of  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science. 

227-228.  Graduate  Research — Four  essays  on  architectural  sub- 
jects including  original  research,  in  connection  with  261-262. 

261-262.  Graduate  Design — 4  problems  and  4  to  6  sketches  in  monu- 
mental, landscape,  and  decorative  planning  and  composition.  30  hours. 
Mr.  McKiM,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Delano,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Van  Pelt, 
Mr.  Nelson. 

Mathematics 

2.  Spherical  Trigonometry  (Davies'  Legendre) — 2  hours.  Professors 
Keyser,  Mitchell,  Dr.  Ling  and  Tutors. 

3-4.  Analytical  Geometry  (Wentworth's) — 3  hours.  Professors  Key- 
SER,  Mitchell,  Dr.  Ling  and  Tutors. 

5-6.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (Osborne's) — 3  hours.  Profes- 
sors Van  Amringe,  Fiske,  Maclay  and  KeysER. 

Mechanics 

1-2.    Elementary    Mechanics — 2   hours.   Professor  PpisTER. 
5-6.    Analytical  Mechanics — 3  hours.  Mr.  Davis. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
General  Statement 

The  Department  of  Music  was  established  May  4,  1896,  by  means  of 
the  Robert  Center  Fund  for  Instruction  in  Music,  an  endowment  presented 
to  the  University  by  Mrs.  E.  Mary  Ludlow,  in  memory  of  her  son,  the  late 
Robert  Center.  On  March  5,  1906,  the  School  of  Music  was  established, 
including  both  the  department  above  mentioned  and  the  department 
which  had  been  developed  independently  in  Teachers  College. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  treat  music  historically  and  aesthetic- 
ally as  an  element  of  Uberal  culture;  to  teach  it  scientifically  and 
technically,  with  a  view  to  training  musicians  who  shall  be  competent  to 
teach  and  to  compose ;  to  afford  practical  training  of  the  ear  by  means  of 
rhythmic,  melodic,  and  harmonic  dictation ;  and  to  provide  practical  train- 
ing in  choral  and  orchestral  music.  The  several  courses  have  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  undergraduate,  to  those  of  the  university  student  wishing 
to  speciahze  in  music,  and  to  those  of  students  who  are  candidates  neither  for 
a  degree,  nor  for  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency.  Performances  of  orchestral 
and  choral  music  by  the  various  organizations  under  the  direction  of 
the  School  of  Music,  are  provided,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  University.  There  is,  also,  an  annual  concert  of 
original  compositions  by  students  in  the  school.  In  addition,  many 
public  lectures,  recitals,  and  concerts  of  various  kinds  are  held. 

The  several  courses  in  Music  may  be  counted  toward  any  of  the  follow- 
ing degrees:  Bachelor  of  Music,  under  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts;  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  under  Columbia  College  or  Barnard  Col- 
lege; Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  Faculties  of 
Fine  Arts  and  of  Philosophy.  In  addition,  a  com-se  leading  to  a  Certificate 
of  Proficiency  in  Music  has  recently  been  estabhshed.  Information  con- 
cerning the  coiu-ses  leading  to  the  degrees  not  treated  in  this  circular  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Equipment 

A  collection  of  music  and  of  text-books  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  stu- 
dents in  the  school.  It  includes  the  complete  works  of  Palestrina,  Han- 
del, Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
and  Wagner,  many  orchestral  and  opera  scores,  the  pianoforte  classics, 
chamber  music,  and  vocal  music,  besides  theoretical  works.  The  private 
library  of  the  late  Anton  Seidl,  consisting  of  several  hundred  scores,  was 
recently  presented  to  the  University  and  has  been  placed  in  the  rooms 
of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  school  has  a  collection  of  orchestral  instruments,  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents taking  part  in  the  University  Orchestra.  The  pipe  organ  in  St. 
Paul's  Chapel  has  four  manuals  and  is  operated,  throughout,  with  electricity. 
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ADMISSION 

(For  the  general  regulations  governing  all  students  under  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts- 
see  page  6.) 

Candidates  for  the  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  with  Music  as  a  major  subject,, 
are :  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  or  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  Arts, 
Science,  Letters,  or  Philosophy,  together  with  musical  proficiency  equal  to 
that  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Columbia  University. 

Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  pursue  the  courses  of  instruction 
known  as  Music  101-102  and  Music  103-104,  or  other  courses  in  connection 
with  these.  Particular  stress,  however,  will  be  laid  on  advanced  composi- 
tion in  Music,  or  on  research  in  the  field  of  Music,  or  on  both.  A  candidate 
who  offers  Music  as  his  major  subject  of  study  will  be  required  also  to 
submit  an  important  original  composition  of  large  form  for  orchestra  or 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  or  a  dissertation  on  a  musical  subject, 
embodying  the  results  of  research,  or  both. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music,  are:  (i)  The  completion  of  cotirses  of  study  in  Colum- 
bia College  or  Barnard  College,  amoimting  to  a  credit  of  sixty-two  points 
(substantially,  two  years  undergraduate  study),  or  of  their  equivalent 
elsewhere;  (2)  the  abihty  to  play,  on  the  pianoforte,  the  Two-Part  In- 
ventions of  Bach. 

Candidates  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  a  Certificate  of 
Proficiency  in  Music  are:  (i)  The  passing  of  examinations  amounting  to  a 
credit  of  ten  points,  from  among  the  following  subjects,  English  and  one 
other  language  being  required: 

Points 


English   3 

Elementary  Greek   3 

Elementary  Latin   2 

Elementary  French   2 

Elementary  German   2 

Elementary  Italian   2 

Musical  Appreciation.   i 

Harmony   i 

Musical  Performance   2 

Elementary  Mathematics   3 

Elementary  History..   2 

Elementary  Physics   i 

Advanced  Mathematics   i 

Advanced  History   i 
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(2)  The  ability  to  play,  on  the  pianoforte,  the  Two-Part  Inventions  of 
Bach. 

Non-Matricuiated  Students 

Apphcants  desiring  to  enter  any  course  as  non-matriculated  students 
(that  is,  as  students  not  candidates  for  degrees)  should  first  consult  an  ofiBcer 
of  the  School  of  Music.  There  will  be  an  officer  of  the  school  in  Room 
606,  Mines,  daily  between  10.30  a.m.  and  i  p.m.,  from  September  16  to 
September  23,  inclusive.  New  applicants  will  be  required  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  Enghsh  composition. 

REGISTRATION,  FEES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

(See  pages  8  and  9.) 

Mosenthal  Fellowship 

The  Mosenthal  Fellowship,  established  in  memory  of  the  late  Joseph 
Mosenthal,  is  intended  to  aid  students  of  musical  composition  who  have 
shown  talent  in  their  work.  The  stipend  of  the  Fellowship  is  the  net  in- 
come for  two  years  of  the  capital  sum  of  $7,500.  It  is  awarded  every 
second  year  by  the  University  Coimcil  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Professor  of  Music,  and  may  be  held  for  one  year.  It  is  open  both  to  men 
and  to  women.  Apphcants  for  the  Fellowship  are  required  to  show  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  harmony  and  of  counterpoint,  and  some  abihty  to 
compose,  by  submitting  a  number  of  original  compositions  in  support  of 
their  apphcations.  The  holder  of  the  Fellowship  must  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  musical  composition  at  Columbia  University,  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  the  Professor  of  Music,  abroad.  In  the 
former  case,  he  will  be  required,  in  addition  to  his  studies  in  Music,  to 
pursue  such  other  studies  in  at  least  two  departments  of  the  University 
as  the  Professor  of  Music  may  direct.  In  either  case,  the  Fellow  must 
submit  for  inspection,  at  such  times  as  the  Professor  of  Music  may  desig- 
nate, the  results  of  his  work  in  musical  composition. 

This  Fellowship  will  be  bestowed  for  the  next  time  at  Commencement, 
191  o.  Applications,  for  which  the  requisite  blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  University,  should  be  made  before  March  i,  1910. 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDIES 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  for  that  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  with  Music  as  a  major  subject,  is  expected  to  pursue 
advanced  studies  in  two  other  subjects,  in  addition  to  Music.  A  minimum 
residence  of  one  and  two  years,  respectively,  is  required.  Emphasis  is  laid 
on  advanced  composition,  or  on  research,  or  on  both.  Full  particulars  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  expected  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  aggregating,  at  least,  seventy-five  points,^  as  follows: 

1  A  point  signifies  the  credit  granted  for  each  hour  per  week  of  attendance  upon 
any  course  of  study  for  one  half-year. 
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o.  (prescribed)  All  courses  in  composition  and  criticism  offered  by  the 
School  of  Music;  a  year's  course  in  each  of  the  following:  language,  Utera- 
ture,  history,  and  the  fine  arts  other  than  music. 

b.  (elective)  Other  courses  offered  in  the  University,  for  which  the 
student  has  the  necessary  prerequisite,  especially  courses  in  Musical  Per- 
formance, Aesthetics,  Physics,  or  Psychology. 

The  candidate  is  further  required  to  produce  a  satisfactory  original 
composition  for  orchestra  or  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  to  sub- 
mit an  essay  on  a  musical  subject. 

The  candidate  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Music  is  expected  to 
fulfil  same  requirements  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  (see  above),  except  that  only  fifty  points^  of  credit  are  needed  for 
the  certificate.  The  same  requirement  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
original  composition  and  the  thesis,  as  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

Preliminary  Statement  of  Courses — ^Any  course  may  be  counted  toward 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of 
Science,  and  toward  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Music.  Only 
courses  numbered  higher  than  loo  (or  other  courses  given  in  connection  with 
one  of  these)  may  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy,  Courses  31-32  and  33-34  are  open  to  all  students 
in  the  University,  without  fee.  All  courses  are  open  to  matriculated 
or  to  non-matriculated  students;  and  all,  except  Course  31-32,  to  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  All  students  in  Course  7-8  are  recom- 
mended to  take  also  Course  25-26.  A  student  may  enter  any  course,  or 
any  combination  of  courses,  whose  requirements  for  admission  he  is  able 
to  meet. 

Individual  instruction  in  the  performance  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  is  not  included  in  the  courses  given  by  the  School  of  Music.  The 
school  is  in  a  position,  however,  to  recommend  suitable  teachers  for  stu- 
dents that  desire  such  instruction. 

1-2 .  General  Musical  Course — Lectures  and  Private  Reading,  with 
illustrations,    i  hour.    Fridays,  at  10.    Professor  McWhood. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  idea  of  music  from  its  histori- 
cal and  aesthetic  side,  the  chief  purpose  being  to  furnish  the  basis  for  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  musical  compositions.  It  treats  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  art  of  music,  viewing  it  as  an  element  of  liberal 
culture.  It  is  illustrated,  throughout,  with  music.  No  previous  knowl- 
edge of  music  is  required. 

1  A  poini  signifies  the  credit  granted  for  each  hour  per  week  of  attendance  upon 
any  course  of  study  for  one  half-year. 
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3-4  •  General  Musical  Course,  advanced — 2  hours.  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days, at  9.    Professor  Ruebner. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1-2,  and  is  concerned  with  an 
intimate  study  of  various  phases  of  modem  music.  It  is  open  to  students 
that  have  ahready  taken  Course  1-2,  and  to  others  equally  qualified. 

5-  6.  The  Analysis  of  Musical  Sound — i  hoiu".  Wednesdays,  at  10. 
Professor  McWhood. 

This  course  treats  of  musical  sounds  in  general,  from  the  standpoint  of 
Physics,  of  Psychology,  and  of  Music.  The  principal  orchestral  instru- 
ments are  considered,  acoustically  and  musically.  The  couise  is  fully 
illustrated  by  players  on  the  various  instruments.  No  previous  knowl- 
edge of  music  is  required. 

7-8.  Harmony — 2  hours.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  n.  Professor 
McWhood. 

This  cotuse  treats  of  general  theory,  harmony,  chords  and  their  mutual 
relationships,  non-harmonic  tones,  modulation,  and  analysis.  It  is  intended 
that  the  ability  to  harmonize  a  given  melody  in  soprano  or  in  bass  shall 
be  acquired  in  the  course.    A  knowledge  of  musical  notation  is  required. 

9-10.  Advanced  Hari;iony  and  Practical  Composition — i  hour.  Fri- 
days, at  1. 10.    Professor  McWhood. 

This  course  treats  of  free  harmony  and  the  practical  composition  of 
music  in  small  forms;  it  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  Course 
7-8.  It  is  open  to  students  that  have  already  taken  Coiu-se  7-8,  and  to 
others  equally  qualified. 

11-12.  Counterpoint — 2  hours.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  2.10. 
Professor  McWhood. 

This  course  treats  of  mediaeval  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  modem 
counterpoint,  and  part-writing.  It  is  open  to  students  that  have  al- 
ready taken  Course  7-8,  and  to  others  equally  quaUfied. 

13-14.  Free  Composition — i  hour.  Thursdays,  at  11.  Professor 
RuEBNER. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  9-10,  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  harmony  and  some  experience  in  composition  are  required.  It  is  open 
to  students  that  have  already  taken  Cotuse  9-10,  and  to  others  equally 
qualified. 

15-16.  Orchestration — i  hour.  Thursdays,  at  12.    Professor  Ruebner. 

This  course  treats  of  free  composition  and  instrumentation.  It  is  open 
to  students  that  have  already  taken  both  Course  9-10  and  Course  11-12, 
and  to  others  equally  qualified. 

25-26.  Musical  Dictation — i  hour.  Wednesdays,  at  i.io.  Professor 
McWhood. 

This  course  includes  rhythmic  and  melodic  dictation,  and  the  beginning 
of  harmonic  dictation.    No  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  required. 
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27-28.  Musical  Dictation,  advanced,  i  hour.  Fridays,  at  3.10.  Pro- 
fessor McWhood. 

This  course  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  Course  25-26;  it 
deals  especially  with  harmonic  dictation.  It  is  open  to  students  that 
have  already  taken  Course  7-8  and  Course  2  5-26,  and  to  others  equally 
qualified. 

31-32.  University  Orchestra — 2  hours.  (Hours  to  be  arranged.)  Pro- 
fessor RUEBNER. 

The  ability  to  play  some  orchestral  instrument  is  required  for  admis- 
sion. 

33-34*  University  Chorus — i  hour.  (Hour  to  be  arranged.)  Pro- 
fessor RuEBNER. 

This  chorus  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  choral  works  of  the  mas- 
ters. Concerts  are  given,  illustrative  of  the  historical  development  of 
choral  music.  The  abiUty  to  participate  in  choral  singing  is  required  for 
admission. 

101-102.  Free  Composition,  advanced — i  hour.  Thursdays,  at  9. 
Professor  RuEbner. 

This  course  entails  a  considerable  amount  of  original  composition.  It 
is  open  to  students  that  have  aheady  taken  Course  13-14,  and  to  others 
equally  quaUfied. 

103-104.  Orchestration  and  Symphonic  Form,  advanced — i  hour. 
Thursdays,  at  10.    Professor  Ruebner. 

This  course  entails  a  considerable  amount  of  original  composition.  It 
is  open  to  students  that  have  aheady  taken  Course  15-16,  and  to  others 
equally  quahfied. 

In  Teachers  College 

Music  T.  C.  7-8 — Musical  Art.    Professor  Farnsworth. 

This  course  compares  music,  the  decorative,  and  the  fine  arts,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  notion  of  art  in  general,  and  of  the  pecuhar  character  of  musical 
art,  together  with  its  place  in  social  life.  Material  suitable  for  advanced 
elective  work  in  high  schools  is  presented,  illustrated  by  lantern  shdes  and 
music. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  following  elementary  and  technical  courses. 
They  may  not  be  coimted  toward  the  degrees  or  toward  the  certificate 
in  the  School  of  Music. 

Music  T.  C.  1-2.    Sight  Singing.    Miss  Helen  Latham. 

This  course  is  intended  for  the  general  student  who  wishes  to  commence 
the  subject. 
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Music  T.  C.  13-14.    Pianoforte  Music  for  Schools.    Miss  Zerbe. 

This  course  requires  at  least  six  hours  of  practice  a  week — hours  to  be 
arranged  with  the  instructor.    It  entails  a  studio  fee  of  $30,  which  includes 
the  use  of  a  pianoforte  one  hour  a  day.    One  class  lesson  a  week  is  given 
in  ear  training  and  apphed  harmony  and  one  pianoforte  lesson  a  week  ' 
in  sections  determined  by  the  pupil's  previous  technical  abiUty. 

In  the  Siunmer  Session 

Music  s  1-2 — Similar  to  Course  1-2  (above).    Professor  RossETTER  G. 
Cole. 

Music  s  7-8 — Similar  to  Cotuse  7-8  (above).    Professor  RosETTEr  G» 
Cole. 

Extension  Teaching 
General  Musical  Course — ^Wednesdays,  at  4. 10.    Professor  McWhood. 
Harmony — Fridays,  4.10-5.30.    Professor  McWhood. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

The  School  of  Design,  otganized  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  the  National  Academy  of  Design  (see  page  5),  cannot  yet 
offer  a  sufficiently  complete  series  of  courses  to  warrant  the  granting 
of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Design  which  in  due  time  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  University  to  award  to  properly  qualified  students.  A  Certificate 
in  Design,  however,  is  provided  for.  Candidates  for  this  certificate  and 
non-matriculated  students  (see  page  33)  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the 
degree  may  receive  credit  for  such  courses  as  they  take,  and  may  later 
count  these  courses  toward  the  degree,  if  it  is  established. 

Equipment 

The  equipment  includes  the  studios,  library  and  collections  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  the  resources  of  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture and  of  the  Avery  Library  already  referred  to  (see  page  10),  and 
those  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  of  Teachers  College,  which  occupies 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Macy  Building.  This  contains  three  large  studios, 
with  north  Hght,  which  will  each  accommodate  fifty  students  in  drawing, 
design,  or  painting.  The  modeling  studio,  in  the  basement  of  the  main 
building,  will  accommodate  thirty  students.  The  department  has  recently 
received  from  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a 
gift  of  over  three  hundred  pieces  of  textile,  specially  chosen  for  design 
and  color,  and  the  College  has  acquired  many  choice  examples  from 
the  Drake  collection  of  copper  and  brass.  Beside  these,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  material  for  study  and  reference  —  casts,  still  life  objects, 
photographs  and  loan  collections  of  textiles,  books,  and  Japanese 
prints. 
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ADMISSION 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  courses  for  the  Certificate  of 
Proficiency  in  Design  (Painting,  Sculpture  or  Decoration)  is  required: 
(i)-to  pass  entrance  examinations  (see  page  7)  counting  10  points, 
as  indicated  below.    The  candidate  must  offer : 

Points 


Drawing   i 

French  or  German  or  Italian   2 

English   3 

and  four  points  from  the  following  subjects: 

Elementary  Mathematics   3 

Advanced  Mathematics^   i 

Elementary  Physics^   i 

Chemistry^   i 

Elementary  History   2 

Elementary  Greek   3 

or  Elementary  Latin^   2 


Full  information  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  examinations,  the 
filing  of  applications  and  payment  of  the  examination  fee,  and  the  re- 
quirements in  each  subject,  is  contained  in  the  Announcement  regard- 
ing Entrance  examinations.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  University, 

(2)  To  give  evidence  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  elementary  tech- 
nique of  work  in  India-ink  and  water-colors,  and  of  proficiency  in  sketch- 
ing from  the  object  and  from  simple  plaster  casts  of  ornament  or  of  the 
figure,  in  pencil  or  charcoal.  Such  proficiency  may  be  tested  by  a  for- 
mal or  informal  examination,  or  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  candidate's 
own  work  properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  or  by  both  means.  For 
candidates  deficient  in  these  requirements  opportunity  for  study  during 
the  summer  in  these  lines  is  offered  by  several  studios  and  schools  in  and 
out  of  the  city,  the  addresses  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University, 

The  certification  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  as  to  proficiency 
in  drawing  is  accepted  for  both  the  formal  and  the  informal  requirements 
in  that  subject.  Studio  work  already  done  in  the  Academy  Schools 
will  be  credited  towards  the  Professional  Certificate  for  all  subjects  which 
it  specifically  covers. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  courses  given  in  the  National  Academy 

of  Design  must  register  at  the  Academy  before  taking  the  examinations. 

These  will  be  held  during  the  week  beginning  September  28,  1908, 

and  during  the  week  beginning  January  25,  1909. 

1  Students  found  deficient  in  these  subjects  on  examination  are  advised  to  take 
the  courses  offered  in  them  at  the  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University,  the  An- 
nouncement of  v^hich  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 
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Every  applicant  will  be  required  to  make  a  drawing  from  the  antique; 
this  drawing  must  be  made  in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  without  in- 
struction, and  upon  the  approval  of  the  same  by  the  School  Committee 
the  applicant  may  be  admitted. 

Applicants  who,  for  sufficient  reason,  are  unable  to  take  the  Examina- 
tion for  Admission  at  the  stated  periods,  may  do  so  during  the  term, 
upon  application  to  the  Instructors,  and  may  be  provisionally  admitted, 
but  all  such  admissions  as  well  as  all  advancement  in  the  classes  will 
be  subject  to  final  approval  by  the  School  Committee, 

Admission  of  Non-matriculated  Students 

Students  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  are  admitted,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  Academy,  as  non-matriculated 
students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  to  take  such  courses  as  they  may 
select  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Academy  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts.  Other  students,  if  of  mature  age, 
who  have  had  some  training  and  experience  either  in  the  history  and 
theory  or  in  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts,  may  be  admitted  as  non-matric- 
ulated students  in  the  School  of  Design  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  and  of  the  officers  who  have  charge  of  the 
courses  the  student  desires  to  pursue. 

Non-matriculated  students  pay  the  same  fees  as  regular  students,  and 
are  entitled  to  examination  and  to  the  recording  of  all  points  or  credits 
they  may  acquire. 

Non-matriculated  students  who  distinguish  themselves  by  exceptional 
excellence  in  their  work  in  this  school  may  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  be  enrolled  as  candidates  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  with- 
out passing  the  entrance  examinations  otherwise  required. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student,  first,  a  broad  outlook  upon 
the  whole  field  of  the  fine  arts,  by  an  outline  study  of  the  theory,  criti- 
cism and  history  of  the  arts  in  general;  secondly,  a  more  detailed  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  and  principles  of  the  particular  branch  of 
the  fine  arts  in  which  the  student  elects  to  specialize;  and  thirdly,  a  suffi- 
cient amount  and  variety  of  technical  training  to  qualify  him  to  pursue 
with  success  the  particular  branch  of  art  which  he  has  elected,  besides 
giving  him  some  experience  and  understanding  of  the  technical  pro- 
cesses and  methods  of  expression  in  other  forms  of  art.  In  view  of  the 
great  variety  of  purpose  which  may  exist  among  students  of  equal  earnest- 
ness and  intelligence,  the  curriculum  has  been  made  somewhat  flexible 
so  that,  within  defined  limits,  the  relative  proportion  of  lecture  work 
and  research,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  studio  practice  on  the  other,  may 
be  considerably  varied.  It  should  be  possible  to  complete  the  work 
for  the  certificate  in  about  three  years,  of  which  the  first  two  years  would 
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in  large  measure  be  devoted  to  the  more  general  studies  of  the  curricu- 
lum, and  the  last  year  to  special  study  and  discipline  in  the  particular 
field  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  or  of  decoration,  which  the  student  may  elect. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  points  are  required  for  the  certificate.  Of  these 
48^  are  assigned  to  prescribed  courses,  from  10  to  25  to  elective  courses, 
and  the  balance  to  work  in  the  studio. 

These  115  points  may  be  acquired  in  any  order  and  combination  which 
conforms  to  the  necessary  sequence  of  preliminary  and  advanced  sub- 
jects, each  student  registering  for  any  number  of  courses  he  may  desire 
to  take  and  for  which  he  is  qualified  by  previous  training,  and  pa5dng 
for  each  course  the  required  fee  up  to  a  maximum  total  of  $150  annually. 

In  addition  to  this  fee,  students  taking  courses  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  must  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $10  to  the  Academy.  No  other 
fees  are  charged  by  the  Academy. 

The  following  courses  aggregating  48  points  are  prescribed  for  all 
candidates  for  the  Certificate: 

Points 


Principles  and  Problems  of  Aesthetics,  (Phil.  142)   3 

General  Course,  Theory  of  Fine  Arts,  (N,  A,  i)^   i 

Art  Appreciation;  History  of  Art,  (T.  C,  F.  A.  53-54) ^   4 

Principles  of  Design,  (T.  C,  F.  A.  5-6)   10 

Clay  Modeling,  (T.  C,  F.  A.  11-12)   4 

Painting  and  Illustration,  (T.  C,  F,  A.  9-10)  (or  its  equivalent 

in  the  National  Academy  of  Design)   10 

History  of  Art,  Collateral  Reading  and  Research,  (F.  A.  1-2) .  4 
History  of  Art,  Advanced  Reading  and  Research,  (F.  A,  loi- 

102)   8 

Pictorial  Perspective,  (N.  A.  5-6)   2 

Artistic  Anatomy,  (N.  A.  7-8)   2 


48 

From  ten  to  twenty  points  additional  are  to  be  acquired  in  elective 
courses  chosen  from  the  list  below,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean 
and  of  the  instructors  giving  the  several  courses.  Courses  counting 
for  not  over  6  of  these  points  may  be  selected  in  literature,  language, 
philosophy,  science  or  history,  under  the  various  faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity, subject  to  the  regulations  as  to  prerequisites  for  each  course. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  courses  allied  to  the  Fine  Arts  on 

1  The  Committee  on  Program  of  Studies  is  authorized  to  assign  from  40-50  points 
to  prescribed  courses.  The  number  of  points  assigned  to  such  courses  may  thus  vary 
within  these  limits  in  different  years. 

2  Courses  whose  numbers  are  prefixed  with  the  initials  N.  A.  are  given  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Design. 

3  The  courses  designated  under  the  initials  T.  C,  F.  A.  are  courses  given  in  Teach- 
ers College. 
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page  39.  In  the  following  list,  starred  courses  are  prescribed  for  students 
taking  the  course  in  Decoration,  and  are  given  in  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture: 

Elective  Courses 

Points 


♦Elements  of  Architecture,  (A.  i)   2 

Ancient  Architectural  History,  (A.  21-22)   6 

Mediaeval  Architectural  History,  (A,  23-24)   4 

Modern  Architectural  History,  (A,  25-26)   4 

*  Ancient  Ornament,  (A.  31-32)   2 

Mediaeval  Ornament,  (A.  33-34)   2 

*Modern  Ornament,  (A.  35-36)   2 

Theory  of  Planning  and  Composition,  (A.  51-52)   2 

♦Theory  of  Decorative  Arts,  (A.  53)   i 

♦Theory  of  Color,  (A.  54)   i 

♦Graphics  (Projections,  Shades  and  Shadows),  (A.  5). . .  3 

♦Architectural  Perspective,  (A.  6)   3 

Archaeology  (in  French),  (A.  41-42)   4 

Design,  (T.  C,  F.  A.  17-18)^   6 

Advanced  Design  and  House  Decoration,  (T.  C,  F.  A, 

19-20)^   6 

General  Musical  Course,  (Music  1-2)   2 

Analysis  of  Musical  Sound,  (Music  5-6)   2 

Musical  Art,  (Music  T.  C.  7-8)   2 

Chinese  Civilization,  (Chinese  11)   2 

Greek  Vases  and  Painting,  (Greek  151-152)   4 

Greek  Sculpture,  (Greek  153-154)   4 

Elements  of  Greek  Archaeology,  (Greek  51-52)   4 

Introduction  to  European  Literature,  (Comp.  Lit,  1-2).  6 

The  Renaissance  in  Europe,  (Comp.  Lit.  101-102)   4 

The  Romantic  Movement  in  Europe,  (Comp.  Lit.  105- 

106)   4 

Studio  Work 


The  candidate  for  the  Certificate  is  further  required  to  do  work  in  the 
studio  by  which  he  may  obtain  a  credit  of  43  to  57  points.  This  require- 
ment is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  student  can  meet  it  by  an 
average  for  each  point,  of  one  hour  of  studio  work  per  week  through 
the  academic  year.  This  work  is  additional  to  any  studio  work  accom- 
panying prescribed  courses  in  the  list  on  page  34.  The  total  number  of 
points  to  be  obtained  in  studio  work  depends  upon  the  amount  of  elective 
work  taken,  the  aggregate  requirement  for  both  classes  of  work  being  in 
all  cases  67  points,  which,  added  to  the  48  points  in  prescribed  subjects, 
make  the  total  of  115  points  required  for  the  Certificate. 

1  These  courses  may  be  substituted,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  of  the  Instruc- 
tor, for  the  prescribed  courses  T.  C,  F.  A.  5-6  and  9-10. 
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The  required  studio  work  may  be  pursued  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
three  studios  connected  with  the  University;  that  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  at  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  109th  Street,  that  of 
Teachers  College,  and  that  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  according  as  the 
student  may  find  in  one  or  another  the  particular  training  he  most  requires. 


Outline  of  Studio  Work 

Points 

Elementary  Draftsmanship   4 

(Proficiency  in  the  elementary  technique  of  the  pencil, 
charcoal  and  brush,  in  black-and-white  and  color.) 

Elementary  Oil  Painting  or  Modeling   2-4 

(Drawing  and  painting  from  still  life  are  included 
under  the  above  two  headings.) 

Drawing  from  the  Antique   6-8 

Drawing  from  Nature  and  from  life   8-10 

(Including  landscape,  animals  and  figures.) 
Advanced  painting  from  landscape  and  from  life  ^ 

Advanced  modeling  from  life  >  10-14 

Advanced  decorative  work  from  nature  ) 
Advanced  Composition  (additional  to  prescribed  course 

on  page  33)   5-8 

(Separately  in  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Decoration.) 
Original  Design,  Advanced  10-12 


(Original  work  on  specified  programs,  in  Painting, 
Sculpture  and  Decoration,  with  final  Thesis-exercise 
accompanied  by  dissertation.) 


45-60 

Points  not  to  exceed  4  in  the  aggregate  may  be  granted  for  work  done  in 
summer  schools  of  Art,  or  during  the  summer  upon  a  schedule  previously 
approved  by  Professor  Dielman. 

In  general,  except  in  the  School  of  Architecture,  the  lecture  courses  and 
research  work  are  assigned  to  the  afternoon  hours,  the  morning  hours 
being  left  free  for  studio  work.  The  collateral  reading  and  research,  con- 
sisting of  studies  upon  assigned  topics  in  the  history  of  art,  with  accom- 
panying sketches  and  written  reports,  may  be  pursued  in  the  Avery 
Architectural  Library,  the  departmental  libraries  of  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Teachers  College  and  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  and 
in  the  library  and  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  IN  DESIGN 

Numbers  from  i  to  99  inclusive  are  given  to  undergraduate  courses;  from  100  to  199 
inclusive,  to  undergraduate  courses  open  to  graduates  and  accepted  as  major  and 
minor  courses  for  the  higher  degrees. 

The  odd  numbers  indicate  courses  assigned  to  the  first  half-year;  even  numbers 
those  assigned  to  the  second  half-year. 

F.  A.,  1-2 — History  of  Art — Collateral  reading  and  research.  Individual 
work  in  the  libraries  and  museums  of  the  University  and  Metropolitan 
Museum;  reports  and  sketches  upon  assigned  topics.  4  hours.  Pro- 
fessors D1E1.MAN,  Dow  and  Mr,  E.  R.  Smith. 

F.  A.,  101-102 — History  of  Art — Advanced  reading  and  research. 
Individual  work  in  library  and  museum,  reports  and  sketches  on  as- 
signed topics.  Course  21-22  or  its  equivalent  as  prerequisite,  8  hours. 
Professors  Dielman,  Dow  and  Mr,  E.  R.  Smith. 

Courses  in  Teachers  College 

T,  C,  F.  A.  1-2 — Object  Drawing  and  Sketching — Principles  of  represen- 
tation; light  and  shadow;  appearance  drawing;  perspective.  Sketching 
in  pencil,  charcoal  and  color.  Cast,  still  life,  life  model,  landscape.  4 
hours  in  studio.    Mr.  MarplE. 

T.  C,  F.  A.  5-6 — Principles  of  Design — Creative  work  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  the  arts  of  design,  to  develop  (a)  Appreciation  and 
critical  judgment,  (6)  Ability  to  express  ideas  in  art-form.  Structural 
elements — line,  dark-and-light,  color — in  their  relations  of  proportion, 
subordination,  rhythm,  tone  values,  hue,  intensity,  texture.  Museum 
material  for  illustration,  i  hour  lecture — 8  hours  studio  work.  Pro- 
fessor Dow  and  Miss  Cornell. 

T.  C,  F.  A.  9-10 — Painting  and  Illustration — Advanced  course  in  com- 
position with  special  application  in  pictorial  art.  Drawing  and  paint- 
ing from  still  life  and  costumed  model.  Illustration,  mural  painting, 
landscape  painting,  i  hour  lecture,  8  hours  work  in  studio  and  out  of 
doors.    Prerequisite  T.  C,  F,  A.  5-6  or  equivalent    Mr,  BemEnT. 

T.  C,  F.  A.  11-12 — Clay  Modeling — Instruction  in  principles  of  de- 
sign; progressive  studies  in  form  and  construction  with  clay  as  the  me- 
dium of  expression.    4  hours  in  studio.    Miss  Hanckel. 

T.  C,  F.  A.  17-18 — Design — Instruction  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  design.  Training  for  teachers  of  design,  professional  designers, 
and  craftsmen.  Drawing;  painting  in  fresco  or  water  color.  Original 
design,  with  special  problems  in  architectural  detail,  furniture,  metal 
fixtures,  textiles  and  mural  decoration.  Open  only  to  students  who 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  director  of  the  department,  i  hour  lecture, 
5  hours  studio  work.    Professor  Dow  and  Mr,  Thatcher. 

T.  C,  F.  A.  19-20 — Advanced  Design  and  House  Decoration — The 
work  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  is  an  advanced  form  of  the  course 
T.  C,  F.  A,  17-18,  with  special  problems  in  stained  glass,  furniture. 
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metal,  carpets,  wall  decoration,  and  interior  plans.  The  latter  part  of 
the  year  is  devoted  to  complete  schemes  for  house  decoration.  6  hours 
studio  work.    Prerequisite  T.  C,  F.  A,  17-18,  or  5-6.    Mr.  Warner. 

T.  C,  F.  A.  53-54 — Art  Appreciation.  History  of  Art — Nature  of  the 
space-arts;  comparison;  principles  of  structure;  theory  of  design;  com- 
position of  line;  of  dark-and-light ;  theory  of  color;  art  criticism.  His- 
torical development.  hour  lecture,  illustrated  with  lantern,  2  hours- 
reading,  discussions,  written  exercises.       Professor  Dow. 

Courses  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  has  during  the  past  year  adopted 
the  so-called  atelier  system,  by  which  each  student  throughout  his 
course  remains  under  the  direction  of  a  chosen  instructor,  from  whom 
he  receives  the  greater  part  of  his  elementary  training  in  drawing  and 
painting. 

Through  the  extension  of  its  present  building  the  School  now  has  a 
number  of  new  and  well  lighted  class-rooms,  one  of  which  will  afford, 
excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  sculpture. 

The  classes  (except  those  of  a  special  nature)  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  following  persons: 

Instructors 

Emii^  CarIvSEn,  N.  A.  Francis  C.  Jones,  N.  A. 

George  W.  Maynard,  N.  A.  Edgar  M.  Ward,  N.  A. 

Special  Classes 

Sculpture  Class  H.  A.  MacNeil,  N.  A. 

Illustration  Class  Charles  Louis  Hinton 

Etching  Class  Charles  F.  W.  Mielatz,  A.  N.  A. 

Composition  Class  George  W.  Maynard,  N.  A. 

Lectures  on  Perspective  Frederick  Dielman,  P.  N.  A. 

Lectures  on  Anatomy  J.  S.  Hartley,  N.  A. 

Lectures  on  History  of  Painting  A.  T.  VanLaer,  A.  N.  A. 

For  courses  in  free-hand  drawing,  architectural  water  colors  and  model- 
ing, at  the  School  of  Architecture,  see  Courses  A.  71-72,  73-74,  75-76, 
177-178  on  pages  19,  23,  24. 

The  Schools  will  be  open  from  September  30,  1907,  to  May  9,  1908,  Sundays  and 
holidays  excepted.  Day  Classes  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  i  to  4  p.  m.  Evening  Classes,  7 
to  10  p.  M. 

Courses  in  Other  Departments 

Department  of  Music,  Teachers  College 
Music  T.  C.  7-8 — Musical  Art — 2  hours.    Professor  FarnsworTH.. 
Illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  music. 
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Department  of  Greek 

51-52 — Elements  of  Greek  Archaeology — Professors  WhkelER,  Young 
and  Olcott.    2  hours. 

1 51-152 — Greek  Vases  and  Paintings — Professor  WheelEr.    2  hours. 

For  these  courses  in  detail,  see  the  Announcement  of  the  Division  of 
Classical  Philology. 

Departmeot  of  Comparative  Literature 

1-2 — Introduction  to  European  Literature — Professor  Spingarn.  3 
hours. 

1 01-102 — The  Renaissance  in  Europe,  Introductory  Course.  Pro- 
fessors Fletcher  and  Spingarn. 

105-106 — The  Romantic  Movement  in  Europe,  Introductory  Course. 
Professors  Thomas,  Fletcher,  Spingarn  and  Page. 

For  fuller  information,  see  the  Announcement  of  the  Division  of  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Literatures. 

Department  of  Oriental  Languages 

Chinese  107-108 — Language,  Literature,  Government,  Art  and  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese — Professor  Hirth.  2  hours.  The  second  half-year 
will  be  devoted  to  Chinese  art. 

For  fuller  information,  see  the  Announcement  of  the  Division  of  Oriental 
Languages. 

COURSES  IN  SUBJECTS  ALLIED  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Besides  the  professional  instruction  given  in  the  Schools  of  the  Faculty 
of  Fine  Arts,  Columbia  University  offers  many  courses  in  subjects  more 
or  less  closely  allied  to  the  Fine  Arts,  available  as  electives  under  the 
provisions  specified  on  page  34.  For  information  as  to  the  prerequi- 
sites for  these  courses,  the  credit  that  can  be  given  for  them  towards 
the  various  University  degrees,  and  a  statement  of  the  equipment  of 
each  department,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  announcements  of  the 
several  departments  and  faculties,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Literature  offers  courses  in  the  comparative  study  of  literature  and  in 
literary  criticism;  the  Department  of  English,  in  English  literature, 
poetry,  and  the  drama;  the  Departments  of  Germanic  and  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures  respectively  in  the  subjects  indicated  by 
their  titles;  and  the  Departments  of  Ancient  Languages  and  of  Oriental 
Languages,  in  the  literature  and  archaeology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
of  Assyria,  Persia  and  China. 

The  Department  of  Extension  Teaching  announces  two  courses  of 
thirty  lectures  each  in  alternate  years  on  the  history  of  architecture,  count- 
ing each  two  points  towards  a  degree  in  this  subject.  In  the  Summer 
Session  there  is  a  six-weeks'  course  in  this  Department  on  the  History 
of  Art. 


ACADEMIC  CALENDAR. 
1 908-1 909. 

1908 —  ^July    7 — ^Tuesday,  Ninth  Summer  Session  opens. 
Aug.  15 — Saturday,  Ninth  Summer  Session  closes. 

Sept.  14 — Monday,  Entrance  examinations  and  examinations  for 

deficient  and  debarred  students  begin. 
Sept.  16 — ^Wednesday,  Registration  begins. 

Sept.  22 — Tuesday,  Registration  ceases  for  students  previously 
matriculated.  Later  applications  received  only  upon 
payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  $5.  Last  day  for 
making  application  for  changes  in  choice  of  studies 
for  first  half  year. 

Sept.  23 — Wednesday,  First  half  year,  155th  year  begins. 

Registration  ceases  for  students  matriculating  for  the 
first  time.    Later  appHcations  received  only  upon 
payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  $5. 
Fellows  and  Scholars  report  to  the  Registrar. 

Sept.  24 — Lectures  and  recitations  begin. 

Sept.  29 — ^Tuesday,  Last  day  of  matriculation  for  students  in  the 
Faculties  of  PoHtical  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure 
Science. 

Oct.  20 — Tuesday,  Stated  meeting  of  University  Coimcil. 
Nov.     3 — Tuesday,  Election  Day,  hoUday, 

Nov.  26 — ^Thursday,  to  Nov.  28,  Saturday,  inclusive,  Thanksgiv- 
ing hoUdays. 

Dec.    15 — ^Tuesday,  Stated  meeting  of  University  Council. 
Dec.    19 — Saturday  afternoon  to  Jan.  2,  1909,  Saturday  inclusive, 
Christmas  hoUdays, 

1909 —  ^Jan.    18 — Monday,  Mid-year  entrance  examinations  begin. 
Jan.  20 — Wednesday,  Mid-year  examinations  begin. 
Jan.  30 — Saturday,  First  half-year  ends. 

Last  day  for  making  application  for  changes  in  choice 

of  studies  for  second  half-year. 
Feb.      I — Monday,  Second  half-year  begins. 

Registration  ceases  for  students  entering  the  second 

half-year.    Later  appHcations  received  only  upon 

payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  $5. 
Fellows  and  Scholars  report  to  the  Registrar. 
Feb.     8 — Monday,  Last  day  of  matriculation  for  students  in  the 

Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure 

Science. 

Feb.    16 — ^Tuesday,  Stated  meeting  of  University  Council. 
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Feb.    22 — Monday,  Washington's  Birthday,  holiday. 
Mar,     I — Monday,  Last  day  for  filing  applications  for  Uaiver- 
sity  Fellowship, 

Apr.  I — Thursday,  Last  day  for  fihng  appUcations  for  examina- 
tions for  higher  degrees  for  1 908-1 909,  and  for  pre- 
senting dissertations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy 

Apr.     8 — ^Thursday,  to  April  12,  Monday,  inclusive,  Easter  hoU- 

days. 

Apr.  20 — ^Tuesday,  Stated  meeting  of  University  Council. 
May      I — Saturday,  Last  day  for  fihng  appUcations  for  scholar- 
ships. 

Last  "^ay  for  filing  choice  of  studies. 
May    10 — Monday,  Final  examinations  for  candidates  for  gradua- 
tion begin. 

May    18 — Tuesday,  Stated  meeting  of  University  Council. 

May    23 — Simday,  Baccalaureate  service. 

May  24 — Monday,  Class  Day. 

May    25 — ^Tuesday,  Alumni  Day. 

May    26 — ^Wednesday,  Commencement  Day. 

May    27 — Thursday,  Final  examinations  begin. 

May  30 — Simday,  Memorial  Day. 

May    31 — Monday,  Hohday. 

Jime     9 — Wednesday,  Second  half-year  ends. 
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These  issues  include: 

1.  The  Reports  of  the  President  and  the  Treasurer 

to  the  Trustees. 

2.  The  Catalogue  of  the  University,  issued  in  De- 

cember, price  25  cents. 

3.  The   Announcements    of   the    several  Colleges, 

Schools  and  Divisions  as  to  the  work  of  the 
next  year.  The  right  is  reserved  to  make 
changes  in  detail  as  circumstances  require. 
The  current  number  of  any  Announcement 
will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  University. 


ABRIDGED  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

The  Academic  year  is  thirty-seven  weeks  in  length,  ending  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  June.  In  1913-14  the  year  begins  on  September 
24,  1913,  and  ends  on  June  10,  1914.  It  is  divided  into  two  half-years 
of  nineteen  and  eighteen  weeks,  respectively.  In  1913-14  the  second 
half-year  begins  on  February  4,  1914.  The  Summer  Session  for  1913 
begins  on  July  7  and  ends  on  August  15. 

The  exercises  of  the  University  are  suspended  on  Election  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the  following  two  days,  for  two  weeks  at 
Christmas,  on  Washington's  Birthday,  from  the  Thursday  before  Good 
Friday  through  the  following  Monday,  and  on  Memorial  Day. 

The  complete  Academic  Calendar  will  be  found  in  the  University 
Catalogue  and,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  students  studying  under  any 
Faculty,  in  the  Announcement  of  that  Faculty. 
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FACULTY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Established  1906 


The  Faculty 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Ph.D.,  Jur.D.,  LL.D.  (Cantab.),  D.Litt. 

(Oxon.)  President  of  the  University 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  LL.D  Dean 

Austin  Willakd  Lord  Professor  of  Architecture 

and  Director  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
Alfred  D.  F.  Hamlin,  A.M.  .Prof essor  of  the  History  of  Architecture 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Ph.B  Professor  of  Graphics 

James  Rignall  Wheeler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D  Professor  of  Greek 

Archaeology  and  Art 

Clarence  H.  Young,  Ph.D  Professor  of  Greek 

Charles  Hubert  Farnsworth  Associate  Professor  of  School 

Music  in  Teachers  College 

Friedrich  Hirth,  Ph.D  Dean  Lung  Professor  of  Chinese 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  A.M  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 

Cornelius  Rubner,  Mus.  Doc  Professor  of  Music 

Arthur  Wesley  Dow  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Teachers  College 

James  T.  Shotwell,  Ph.D  Professor  of  History,  Secretary 

Edward  R.  Smith,  A.B  Reference  Librarian, 

Avery  Architectural  Library 

Charles  P.  Warren,  A.M  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  A.B.^  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Charles  A.  Harriman  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

Walter  Henry  Hall  Professor  of  Choral  and  Church  Music 

On  behalf  of 

The  National  Academy  of  Design 

John  W.  Alexander,  N.A  President  of  the  National  Academy 

Kenyon  Cox,  N.A  Professor  of  Painting 

Daniel  Chester  French,  N.A  Professor  of  Sculpture 

On  behalf  of 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Edward  Robinson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D  Director  of  the  Museum 


Other  Officers 

Alon  Bement,  Ph.D  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

in  Teachers  College 

Grace  Cor^'ell.  .Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Teachers  College 

1  Absent  on  leave  1913-14. 
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Maurice  Prevot,  A.D.G/  Associate  in  Architecture 

Frank  E.  Ward  Associate  in  Music 

Arthur  Ware,  B.S  Associate  in  Architecture 

Richard  Franz  Bach,  A.B  Curator 

George  Burdett  Ford,  A.B.,  M.S.,  A.D.G.^  Lecturer  in  Architecture 


For  the  list  of  officers  of  Teachers  College,  the  Summer  Session  and 
Extension  Teaching,  see  announcements  of  those  departments. 


Standing  Committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 

Instruction:  The  Dean  (Chairman)  ;  Professors  Lord,  Hamlin,  Mason, 

Dow,  Sherman,  Warren,  Harriman. 
Admissions:  Professors  Lord  (Chairman);  Mason. 
Scholarships:   The   Dean    (Chairman);   Professors   Sherman  and 

Riibner. 


University  Officers  of  Administration 

Frank  Diehl  Fackenthal,  A.B  Secretary  of  the  University 

Frank  A.  Dickey,  A.B  Registrar  of  the  University 

Charles  S.  Danielson  Bursar 

Henry  L.  Norris,  M.E  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Chaplain  of  the  University 

Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox,  B.D. 

Medical  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 

George  L.  Meylan,  M.D. 
Health  and  Sanitary  Officer 
William  H.  McCastline,  M.D. 
Secretary  of  Earl  Hall 

Reuben  A.  Meyers,  A.B. 
^  Architecte  Diplome  par  le  Gouvernement  Fran^ais. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  of  Columbia  University,  established  March 
5,  1906,  administers  the  separately  organized  Schools  of  Architecture 
and  of  Music.  In  addition  to  the  courses  provided  by  these  Schools, 
this  Faculty,  availing  itself  of  the  resources  of  the  Department  of  Art 
of  Teachers'  College,  of  the  courses  in  the  archaeology  of  art  under 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  and  of  the  co-operation  established  in  1906 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  with  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  offers  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  history,  theory 
and  practice  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  both  elementary  and  advanced,  al- 
though the  work  in  the  studios  of  the  Academy  is  under  the  independ- 
ent control  of  that  institution.  Each  student,  under  this  arrangement, 
pursues  an  individual  program  of  study,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  University  that  by  the  grad- 
ual acquisition  of  new  resources  for  the  teaching  of  the  history  and 
theory  of  the  fine  arts,  it  may  greatly  increase  the  range  of  these  op- 
portunities, by  which  it  aims  to  help  the  professional  artist  to  a  better 
general  education,  and  finally  to  lead  its  students  in  other  departments 
to  perceive  the  importance  of  the  fine  arts  in  any  scheme  of  liberal 
culture. 

f  Summer  Session  and  Extension  Teaching 

The  attention  of  students  interested  in  the  fine  arts  is  called  to  the 
courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University.  The  four- 
teenth Summer  Session  begins  on  July  7  and  continues  until  August  15. 
The  courses  of  principal  interest  to  students  of  the  fine  arts  as  offered 
in  1913  are  those  in  Music,  in  Architectural  Graphics  including  Per- 
spective and  in  the  Elements  of  Architecture  and  their  application.  The 
announcement  of  the  Summer  Session  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  University. 

Certain  courses  in  both  the  Summer  Session  and  Extension  Teaching 
may  be  counted  toward  the  requirements  for  the  degree  or  certificate 
in  the  Schools  under  this  faculty. 

Public  Lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts 

Courses  of  free  public  lectures  are  given  annually  on  the  history  and 
criticisra  of  the  fine  arts  and  on  aesthetics.  These  lectures  are  intended 
to  meet  the  needs  especially  of  those  whose  interest  in  the  fine  arts  is 
not  distinctly  professional.  The  number,  subjects  and  dates  of  these 
lectures  will  be  announced  in  later  bulletins,  which  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
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Exhibitions  and  Recitals 

The  School  of  Architecture  gives  occasional  public  exhibitions  of  stu- 
dents' work.  The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  of  Teachers  College  holds, 
from  time  to  time,  exhibitions  of  painting,  fine  prints  and  of  "  Arts  and 
Crafts."  In  music,  arrangements  are  made  for  concerts  and  recitals, 
open  to  the  public,  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Earl  Hall,  the  Horace  Mann 
.A.uditorium  and  elsewhere. 

The  University  Library  has  occasional  public  exhibitions  of  great 
artistic  interest  in  the  Bibliographical  Museum. 

Opportunities  for  the  Study  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  New  York 

The  city  of  New  York  offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts  outside  the  University  and  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign in  museums,  exhibitions,  lectures  and  concerts.  The  valuable  col- 
lections of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  American  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History  furnish  much  admirable  illustrative  material 
for  students  of  art  and  archaeology;  for  musicians  opportunities  of 
hearing  good  music  are  very  numerous,  and  students  of  architecture 
are  readily  brought  in  contact  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  modern  construction  and  architectural  design. 

ADMISSION 
General  Regulations 

Students  are  admitted  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities.  Every  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character,  and  students  from  other  institutions  must  bring  cer- 
tificates of  honorable  dismissal.  No  candidate  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  is  admitted  as  a  matriculated  student,  and  no  non-matriculate  under 
twenty-one,  except  by  special  action  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  course  for  the  professional  certifi- 
cate in  any  school  under  this  Faculty  must  pass  the  prescribed  entrance 
examinations. 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  three  times  a  year — in  1913,  June  16 
and  September  15;  in  1914,  January  12,  June  15,  and  September  14. 
Applications  should  be  filed  at  least  two  weeks  earlier.  The  University 
publishes  in  February  of  each  year  a  special  pamphlet  on  Entrance 
Examinations  and  Admission  which  gives  full  information  in  regard 
to  the  times  when  these  examinations  are  held,  the  dates  for  filing 
applications,  the  place  of  examination,  etc.  For  the  specific  require- 
ments for  admission  in  Architecture,  see  pages  13-15;  Music,  see  page 
28. 
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To  Advanced  Standing 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  schools  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 
with  credit  for  courses  pursued  in  other  institutions  must  make  appli- 
cation in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  in 
time  to  reach  him  one  week  before  the  entrance  examinations.  The 
applications  of  each  student  must  be  accompanied  by: 

1.  A  catalogue  of  the  given  institution  with  the  subjects  marked  in 
which  credit  is  desired. 

2.  Properly  certified  official  statements  of  his  standing  in  the  subjects 
which  he  offers. 

3.  Letters  or  other  evidence  vouching  for  his  character  and  honor- 
able dismissal  from  the  institution  from  which  he  comes. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  or  certificate,  who  thus  seeks  to  obtain 
credit  for  work  done  elsewhere,  must  show  that  he  has  attained  pro- 
ficiency in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course,  and  in  all  the 
prerequisites  to  the  studies  for  which  he  desires  to  register.  He  may 
be  admitted  notwithstanding  deficiencies  in  some  subjects,  but  these 
deficiencies  must  be  removed  within  a  stated  period. 

Credentials  Instead  of  Examinations 

Admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  is 
obtained  only  by  examination.  Certified  credentials  of  approved  degree- 
granting  institutions  may,  however,  be  accepted  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  instead  of  examination,  in  so  far  as  they  cover  specifically 
the  stated  requirements.  In  freehand  drawing  the  candidate  must  sub- 
mit examples  of  his  work. 

Entrance  Examinations 

The  requirements  for  admission  by  examination  may  be  satisfied  by 
any  one  of  the  three  following  means,  or  by  any  approved  combination 
thereof  : 

1.  By  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
These  examinations  are  held  annually  in  June,  in  1913,  beginning  on 
June  16,  at  Columbia  University,  and  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
other  educational  centres  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  A  complete 
list  of  the  places  and  times  of  such  examinations,  together  with  the 
regulations  governing  them,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Sub-Station  84, 
New  York  City. 

2.  By  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Columbia  University  Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Admissions.  These  examinations  are  held  in 
September  and  January  of  each  year  (1)e2'innino-  on  September  15-22, 
and  January  12-19),  and  only  at  the  University. 
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3.  By  the  examinations  of  the  State  Examination  Board  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department.  These  examinations  are  held  in 
January  and  June  at  more  than  six  hundred  high  schools  and  other 
institutions  throughout  the  State  of  New  York,  but,  save  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  are  open  only  to  students  in  those  schools.  Full  infor- 
mation regarding  the  regulations  governing  them  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  New  York  State  Education  Department,  Albany, 
New  York. 

A  copy  of  the  time-scheme  of  the  examinations  held  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  in  June,  and  by  Columbia  University  in 
September  and  January,  together  with  information  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  filing  application-blanks  for  these  examinations,  the  payment 
of  fees,  the  division  of  examinations,  and  also  detailed  definitions  of 
the  requirements  in  each  admission  subject,  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Entrance  Examinations  and  Admission  for  1913,  which  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Restrictions  Governing  Examinations 

A  candidate  may  present  himself  at  any  of  the  series  of  examinations 
scheduled  above,  and  the  results  may  be  credited  toward  the  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  admission,  subject  to  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  A  candidate  in  making  application  for  examination  must  submit  a 
statement  from  the  principal  of  his  school,  or  from  his  last  instructor, 
indicating  the  extent  and  character  of  his  preparation  in  each  subject 
in  which  he  applies  for  examination,  and  credit  may  be  withheld  when 
this  requirement  is  not  met. 

2.  The  results  of  an  examination  may  stand  to  the  candidate's  credit 
for  twenty-nine  months,  but  no  longer. 

3.  A  candidate  may  not  present  himself  for  examination  more  than 
four  times,  except  by  special  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

4.  The  results  of  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  New  York  State 
Examination  Board  can  be  credited  only  in  so  far  as  the  subject-matter 
of  these  examinations  specifically  covers  the  subjects,  or  lettered  or 
numbered  parts  of  a  subject,  which  are  accepted  for  admission.  Candi- 
dates who  have  been  granted  the  College  Entrance  Diploma  issued  by 
the  New  York  State  Education  Department  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Schools  of  Fine  Arts  without  examination  if  the  directions  given  on 
pages  22-23  of  the  Columbia  University  Bulletin  of  Entrance  Exami- 
nations and  Admission  have  been  observed.  The  diploma  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University  together  with  the  appli- 
cation for  admission.  The  supplementary  requirements  of  the  School 
of  Architecture  (see  page  13)  and  of  the  School  of  Music  (see  page  27) 
must  also  be  complied  with. 

5.  In  order  to  be  credited  toward  entrance,  the  reports  of  a  candi- 
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date's  examinations,  together  with  the  statement  of  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  his  preparation  in  each  subject  offered,  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  one  week  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  September  or  January. 

6.  The  reports  of  all  examinations  must  be  rendered  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions  in  percentages.  The  Committee  interprets  these  per- 
centages as  Passed  (P),  or  Failed  (F).  Credit  toward  admission  is 
given  only  for  examinations  which  receive  a  grade  of  P. 

The  names  of  those  whose  credentials  have  been  accepted  will  be 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  outside  of  the  Registrar's  office  at  least  one 
day  before  the  exam.inations  begin. 

Students  who  have  been  admitted  to  other  colleges  or  universities 
upon  certificates  from  preparatory  schools  and  who  have  not  completed 
one  year  of  study  in  the  college  to  which  they  have  been  thus  admitted, 
are  required  to  take  the  entrance  examinations. 

Admission  of  Non-Matriculates 

For  the  regulations  for  admission  of  non-matriculated  students  see 
pp.  13  and  29. 

REGISTRATION 

Before  attending  any  University  exercises  each  student  must  register, 
i.  e.,  must  present  himself  in  person  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  201 
East  Hall,  to  furnish  the  information  necessary  for  the  University  rec- 
ords and  to  file  a  statement  of  the  courses  he  is  authorized  to  pursue. 
In  1913  the  dates  for  registration  are  from  September  17  to  September 
23,  inclusive.  New  students  are  allowed  an  additional  day,  Wednesday, 
September  24.  Students  registering  later  must  pay  an  additional  fee 
of  $5.  A  fee  of  $1  is  charged  for  registration  of  each  change  in  or 
addition  to  a  student's  schedule  of  studies  made  after  the  second  Sat- 
urday of  any  half-year. 

A  student  may  enter  Columbia  University  either  (i)  as  a  matricu- 
lated student,  accepted  by  the  University  as  having  fulfilled  the  prelim- 
inary qualifications  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  a  degree,  to 
a  certificate,  or  to  a  diploma  in  teaching ;  or  (2)  as  a  non-matriculated 
student  permitted  to  attend  such  courses  as  he  may  be  qualified  to  take. 

Change  of  Registration 

Non-matriculated  students  may  qualify  themselves  to  enter  the  course 
for  a  degree  or  certificate  by  specially  di-stinguished  excellence  in  their 
work  in  the  school,  as  certified  by  vote  of  the  Faculty.  Students  in  the 
course  for  the  certificate  may,  in  like  manner,  qualify  for  registration 
in  the  course  for  the  degree  by  specially  distinguished  excellence  in 
their  work  in  the  school,  as  certified  by  vote  of  the  Faculty.    In  every 
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case  students  thus  transferred  to  the  regular  course  for  the  degree  or 
certificate  will  be  required  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  in  their  profes- 
sional record  under  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  degree  or 
certificate  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

FEES 

A  matriculation  or  registration  fee  of  $5  is  charged  when  a  student 
first  enrolls  in  Columbia  University.  A  non-matriculated  student  who 
later  fulfils  the  requirements  for  matriculation  is  credited  with  the 
amount  paid  for  the  registration  fee  in  lieu  of  the  fee  for  matricula- 
tion. An  additional  fee  is  charged  for  late  registration  or  for  changes 
in  the  student's  schedule  made  after  a  certain  date,  as  specified  above. 

An  annual  gymnasium  fee  of  $7  is  required  of  all  students  except 
those  who  hold  a  collegiate  or  professional  degree,  for  whom  it  is 
optional.  This  entitles  the  student  to  a  locker  and  to  the  free  use  of 
the  gymnasium  and  the  baths. 

The  semi-annual  fee,  covering  all  tuition  charges  for  one-half  year, 
is  $125.  Matriculated  students  who  need  fewer  than  17  points  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  the  degree  or  certificate  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$7.50  per  point.  Non-matriculated  students  pay  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  per 
point  in  all  subjects  except  Design,  for  which  the  fee  is  $50  per  half 
year.  In  all  cases  the  maximum  total  tuition  fee  is  $125  per  half  year. 
In  the  Summer  Session,  the  minimum  tuition  fee  is  $30.  The  fee  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree  or  for  the  certificate  is  $25;  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  $25 ;  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  $35.  These  fees  are  payable  upon  application  for  the 
degree  or  certificate  which  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  not  later 
than  April  15  if  the  award  is  to  be  made  in  June,  or  January  15,  if  the 
award  is  to  be  made  in  February.  This  fee  will  be  refunded  to  un- 
successful candidates  if  application  is  made  prior  to  June  20  next 
ensuing. 

For  special  examinations  (see  below)  the  fee  is  $5  in  each  course, 
with  a  maximum  of  $25  for  examinations  taken  in  one  series. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Ten  scholarships  equivalent  in  each  case  to  the  charge  for  tuition  are 
awarded  in  the  Schools  of  Fine  Arts  to  students  in  need  of  this  assist- 
ance, whose  record  for  ability  and  scholarship  gives  evidence  of  special 
fitness  for  these  studies.  In  addition,  the  Richard  Butler  Scholarship, 
for  male  students  born  in  Ohio,  is  open  for  competition  to  qualified 
candidates  in  any  school  of  the  University.  The  scholarship  is  tenable 
for  one  year,  with  a  possibility  of  renewal  for  each  of  two  years  more. 

Applications  must  be  filed  on  or  before  April  i,  on  blanks  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 


II 


P'or  the  Fellowships  in  Architecture,  see  page  17;  in  Music,  page  29. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Regular  examinations  in  each  course  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  half- 
year.  All  other  examinations,  except  examinations  for  admission  to 
advanced  standing,  are  special  examinations,  for  which  special  fees  are 
charged  (see  below).  For  the  dates  of  the  various  examinations  see 
the  academic  calendar,  page  26.  Absence  from  any  regular  or  delin- 
quent examination  for  which  a  student  is  registered  is  regarded  as  a 
failure. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Students'  Probable  Expenses  for  the 
Academic  Year,  October  to  June 

BASED  ON   students'  STATEMENTS. 


Low 

Average 

Liberal 

Matriculation  Fee  (First  Year)  .  ,  , 

..    $  5 

$  5 

$  5 

Tuition  Fee^  

. .  250 

250 

250 

7 

7 

7 

18 

30 

40  up 

Incidentals   

7 

15 

33 

Residence  Hall  (39  weeks)  

100 

128 

180  " 

.  150 

191 

236  " 

,.  46 

80 

125  " 

24 

57 

100  " 

$557 

$713 

$926  up 

APPOINTMENT  OFFICE 

Students  are  often  able  to  meet  a  part  of  their  expenses  by  a  limited 
amount  of  outside  work,  in  securing  which  the  services  of  the  Appoint- 
ment Office  are  available  without  expense  to  the  student.  But  no  one 
should  expect  to  be  able  to  support  himself  entirely  by  outside  work 
while  pursuing  his  professional  studies  in  the  Schools  of  Fine  Arts,  as 
the  work  of  these  schools  is  exacting. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
General  Statement 

The  School  of  Architecture  of  Columbia  University  is  a  professional 
school  for  men  and  women  designed  to  train  its  graduates  for  the  active 

1  The  Tuition  fee  in  the  Schools  of  Music  is  $150. 
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practice  of  architecture.  Founded  in  1881,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor William  R.  Ware,  as  a  department  of  the  School  of  Mines  (now 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science),  it  was  in  1902  made  an  independent 
School  and  in  1906  was  constituted  one  of  three  schools  under  the 
Faculty  of  Fine  Arts.  It  receives  three  classes  of  students:  (i)  Candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  who  must  give  evi- 
dence of  having  completed  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  non-architec- 
tural study  in  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school  (see  page  13)  ; 
(2)  candidates  for  the  Professional  Certificate  of  Proficiency,  who  must 
pass  entrance  examinations  covering  121/2  units  (see  page  14)  ;  and  (3) 
non-matriculated  students,  admitted  without  examination  upon  giving 
evidence  of  having  had  at  least  three  years  of  professional  training  in 
architects'  offices,  or  its  equivalent  (see  page  15).  The  curriculum  is 
identical  for  the  first  two  classes  and  is  of  indeterminate  duration;  in 
general  it  may  be  covered  in  four  years.  For  non-matriculated  students 
there  is  no  fixed  curriculum.  They  select  their  own  courses  of  study 
subject  to  qualification  in  the  necessary  prerequisites. 

Both  in  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  and  in  evening  courses 
under  the  Department  of  Extension  Teaching,  a  number  of  the  courses 
given  in  the  School  of  Architecture  are  duplicated  or  paralleled.  The 
satisfactory  passing  of  any  of  these  courses  will  be  credited  towards  the 
student's  record  for  the  degree  or  certificate  when  he  is  admitted  to  the 
school  or  is  already  a  student  therein. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  combined  course  given  by  Columbia 
College  and  the  School  of  Architecture,  the  details  of  which  are  given 
on  page  14,  and  more  explicitly  in  a  separate  bulletin  to  be  obtained  on 
appHcation  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Building  and  Equipment 

In  July,  1912,  the  School  of  Architecture  took  possession  of  its  new 
quarters  in  Avery  Hall.  This  fine  building  has  been  erected  in  memory 
of  the  late  Samuel  P.  Avery,  a  benefactor  of  the  University,  and  of  his 
son,  the  late  Henry  O.  Avery,  an  architect,  to  accommodate  the  Avery 
Architectural  Library  and  the  School  of  Architecture.  Three  entire 
floors  of  the  building  have  been  assigned  to  the  school.  There  is  a 
modeling  room  and  a  students'  room  in  the  basement. 

The  Avery  Architectural  Library  occupies  the  entire  ground  floor  of 
the  building.  It  is  the  richest  collection  of  works  on  architecture  and 
the  allied  arts  in  the  country,  and  is  open  to  the  public  daily  from  9  a.m. 
to  6  P.M.,  and  from  7  p.m.  to  ii  p.m.  Its  unsurpassed  wealth  of  material 
is  available  at  all  times  for  the  purposes  of  study  and  illustration  in  the 
school. 

In  addition  to  this  the  school  possesses  in  its  own  departmental  library 
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a  collection  of  about  18,000  photographs  and  800  books,  chiefly  the  gift 
of  Mr.  F.  A.  Schermerhorn ;  a  classified  library  of  many  thousands  of 
prints  and  plates,  and  a  large  number  of  original  drawings  from  various 
sources.  The  equipment  of  illustrative  material  furthermore  comprises 
10,000  lantern  slides  of  architectural  subjects;  and  a  fine  collection  of 
casts  of  architectural  details,  including  a  large  number  from  ancient  and 
modern  Roman  buildings,  the  gift  of  the  late  Charles  F.  McKim;  sev- 
eral valuable  models  of  buildings  and  of  structural  details. 

Lectures  on  scientific  subjects  allied  to  architecture  are  given  to  stu- 
dents of  architecture  in  the  Department  of  Physics.  The  laboratories 
of  the  Schools  of  Engineering  offer  unexcelled  opportunities  to  students 
in  architectural  engineering. 

The  Willard  collection  of  architectural  casts  and  models  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  is  open  to  students  every  day  and  two  evenings 
in  the  week,  and  is  very  useful  for  illustrating  the  historic  styles. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

(For  general  regulations  as  to  admission  see  page  6.) 
To  the  Course  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  give  evidence  of  having 
successfully  completed  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  non-architectural 
studies  in  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school.  A  record  covering 
not  less  than  72  points  (see  page  18)  will  be  accepted  as  the  minimum 
qualification  in  such  studies.  Mathematical  studies  pursued  in  anticipa- 
tion of  those  prescribed  in  the  School  of  Architecture  may  be  included 
in  such  collegiate  preparation,  and  students  are  advised  to  carry  these 
studies  if  possible  through  the  Calculus.  The  required  collegiate 
preparation  must  include  the  equivalent  of  the  Elementary  French  used 
for  admission  to  Columbia  College  (see  page  35  of  Bulletin  of  Entrance 
Examinations  and  Admission). 

In  addition  to  the  two  years  of  collegiate  preparation  above  specified, 
at  least  twenty  freehand  pencil  drawings  in  outline  must  be  submitted, 
preferably  of  simple  geometrical  forms  and  patterns,  vase  forms,  scroll- 
work, leaf-ornaments  and  the  like,  upon  sheets  approximately  9  by  12 
inches  in  size.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the 
line,  which  should  be  clean,  firm  and  even;  and  to  correctness  of  form 
and  proportion  of  the  patterns  or  objects  drawn. 

College  students  preparing  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture, who  intend  to  choose  electives  in  architectural  engineering,  should 
take  courses  in  physics  and  in  chemistry  at  least  equivalent  to  those 
required  for  admission  to  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chem- 
istry, as  set  forth  in  the  Bulletin  of  Entrance  Examinations,  page  20. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  advised  to  consult  the  Announcement  of 
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the  Summer  Session  for  information  as  to  courses  which  may  be  offered 
in  satisfaction  of  deficiencies  for  admission  or  for  advanced  standing. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  Summer 
Session  for  preparation  in  the  orders  of  architecture  and  in  freehand 
drawing,  as  well  as  for  anticipating  certain  elementary  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  such  as  Shades  and  Shadows  and  Perspective. 

The  Combined  Course 

Students  who  have  completed  in  Columbia  College  the  first  two  years 
of  the  course  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  B.S.,  with  a  total  of  72  points  to 
their  credit,  may  elect  for  their  Junior  and  Senior  years  courses  in  the 
School  of  Architecture  aggregating  not  less  than  65  points,  upon  the 
completion  of  which  they  may  graduate  with  the  college  degree  of  A.B. 
or  B.S.  Upon  completing  the  remainder  of  the  curriculum  in  the  School 
of  Architecture,  which  may  be  accomplished  in  two  years  more,  they  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  having  thus  graduated  in 
six  years  under  both  faculties  and  received  both  degrees.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  combined  course,  in  soundness  of  preparation  and  breadth 
of  culture,  is  very  great,  and  it  is  earnestly  commended  to  young  men 
in  preparatory  schools  who  look  forward  to  the  study  of  Architecture. 

To  the  Course  for  the  Certificate 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  course  for  the  Professional  Cer- 
tificate in  Architecture  is  required  to  ofl'er,  at  the  entrance  examinations, 
subjects  amounting  to  twelve  and  one-half  units,  as  indicated  below. 


The  candidate  must  offer: 

Units 

Drawing    i 

Elementary  Mathematics   2^2 

Advanced  Mathematics   i 

English    3 

And  five  units  from  the  following  subjects: 

Units 

Chemistry    I 

Elementary  Physics    i 

Elementary  History    2 

Elementary  French   2 

Intermediate  French    1 

Elementary  German    2 

Intermediate  German    i 

Elementary  Italian    2 

Elementary  Latin    2 

Elementary  Spanish    2 
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Not  more  than  four  units  may  be  offered  in  foreign  languages.  If 
two  foreign  languages  are  offered,  one  of  these  must  be  French. 

In  addition  to  the  twelve  and  one-half  units  above  specified,  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  course  for  the  certificate  are  required  to  give 
evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  freehand  pencil  drawing,  identical  with  that 
specified  for  admission  to  the  course  for  the  degree  (see  pp.  13,  18). 

Candidates  having  deficiencies  in  not  more  than  two  units,  but  whose 
record  is  creditable  in  the  other  examinations,  may  be  admitted  con- 
ditionally at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  All  such 
students  are  on  probation  until  their  deficiencies  are  made  up.  The 
extent  of  such  probation  will  be  fixed  at  entrance. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1914-iQi^  two  additional  units  will  be  re- 
quired in  Elementary  French,  making  nine  and  one-half  units  prescribed 
out  of  the  total  of  fourteen  and  one-half  required. 

Further  information  concerning  entrance  requirements  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Admission  of  Non-matriculated  Students 

Draftsmen  who  have  had  at  least  three  years'  experience  in  the  prac- 
tice of  architecture  or  in  that  of  the  allied  arts,  and  others  who  may 
furnish  evidence  of  equivalent  qualifications,  may,  if  twenty-one  years 
old  or  over,  be  admitted  without  examination  as  non-matriculated  stu- 
dents. Such  students  select  their  own  courses  of  study,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  staff'  of  the  School,  and  are  expected  to  take  all  examina- 
tions and  attend  all  exercises  of  the  courses  for  which  they  register, 
continuance  in  the  School  being  conditioned  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
fair  standard  of  scholarship  as  shown  by  the  examinations  and  the 
work  handed  in. 

Non-matriculated  students  are  held  to  the  same  requirements  as  to 
attendance  on  exercises,  performance  of  collateral  work,  and  passing  of 
examinations,  as  matriculated  students.  Absence  without  excuse  from 
any  prescribed  examination  in  the  courses  for  which  he  is  registered 
will  render  the  student  liable  to  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  School 
for  the  ensuing  term. 

Students  from  Other  Institutions 

Students  of  any  incorporated  School  of  Art  in  New  York  City  and 
duly  accredited  students  from  the  ateliers  of  the  Society  of  Beaux- 
Arts  Architects  of  this  city  may  be  admitted,  upon  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fees,  to  the  courses  in  the  Elements  of  Architecture,  Shades 
and  Shadows,  Perspective,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Theory,  the  History 
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of  Architecture  and  of  Ornament  and  the  Decorative  Arts  (see  Out- 
Hne  of  Courses,  pp.  20-24). 

The  Higher  Degrees 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, who  wish  to  pursue  in  the  School  of  Architecture  the  more  ad- 
vanced studies  of  the  course  which  are  accepted  under  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  University  Council  for  these  degrees,  must  be  holders 
either  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
Bachelor  of  Science,  or  an  equivalent  degree,  and  must  in  addition  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  qualification  by  previous  training  for  admission 
to  these  courses.  Those  who  choose  Architecture  as  the  subject  of 
major  interest  must  be  holders  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architec- 
ture or  its  equivalent. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  the 
equivalent  of  eight  "full  courses."  A  "full  course"  is  defined  as  one 
involving  ten  hours  of  work  per  week  for  one  half  year,  including  all 
lectures,  work  in  library,  laboratory  or  drafting  room,  and  study  or 
preparation.  The  subject  of  major  interest  must  comprise  or  be  equal 
to  four  full  courses,  i.  e.,  must  occupy  one-half  of  the  student's  time  for 
one  year. 

Graduate  Courses 

Attention  is  called  to  the  pamphlet  entitled  Instruction  for  Candidates 
for  the  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  which  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  fact  that  the  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  are  based 
upon  subjects  and  not  upon  courses.  Students  should,  before  registra- 
tion, consult  the  officers  of  instruction  concerned  with  regard  to  their 
selection  of  courses. 

Under  the  authorization  of  the  University  Council,  and  in  each  case 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  authorities  of  the  school,  candidates 
for  the  higher  degrees  may  pursue  a  part  of  their  studies  abroad. 
Original  research  abroad  as  set  forth  by  essays  and  drawings,  and 
approved  courses  in  foreign  Universities,  may  be  accepted  as  minor  sub- 
jects in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees. 

Graduates  of  this  school  and  of  other  schools  of  architecture  main- 
taining equivalent  courses  are  admitted  to  the  graduate  courses  in  De- 
sign and  Construction,  whether  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  or  not. 

Holders  of  the  Certificate  in  Architecture  are  admitted  to  the  grad- 
uate courses  offered  in  the  school.  They  may  not,  however,  be  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  degrees. 
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The  courses  in  architecture  open  to  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
are : 

I.  Graduate  Design,  A.  1 61-162 — Major  and  minor  problems  (see 
page  23). 

II.  Advanced  Construction,  A.  115-116 — Problems  in  Structural 
Design,  with  accompanying  details  and  specifications  (see  page  22). 

Courses  1  and  II  may  each  be  taken  as  a  major  subject. 

III.  Architectural  History,  A.  121,  122,  with  accompanying  re- 
search, A.  122a  (see  page  22). 

IV.  Medieval  Architectural  History,  A.  123,  124,  with  accom- 
panying research,  A.  124a  (see  page  22). 

V.  Modern  Architectural  History,  A.  125,  126,  with  accompany- 
ing research,  A.  126a  (see  page  23). 

Any  two  of  these  three  courses,  together  or  in  succession,  may  be 
taken  as  a  minor  for  the  higher  degrees. 

VI.  Graduate  Research  A.  128a — Counted  as  two  full  courses,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  minor  for  the  higher  degrees  (see  page  23). 

Upon  application  to  the  Director  of  the  school,  and  under  regulations 
approved  by  the  University  Council,  graduates  of  this  school,  and  of 
other  schools  of  architecture  of  like  standing  who  have  had  not  less 
than  one  year  of  resident  study  in  Columbia  University,  may  pursue  a 
part  of  their  studies  in  foreign  schools  of  architecture,  as  candidates 
for  the  higher  degrees  in  Columbia  University,  upon  programs  ap- 
proved by  this  school.  This  applies  to  holders  of  the  Columbia,  McKim 
and  Perkins  Fellowships  as  well  as  to  other  graduate  students. 

Fellowships 

For  undergraduate  scholarships  see  page  10. 

There  are  three  foundations  for  fellowships  in  Architecture : 

The  Columbia  Fellowship,  estabHshed  in  recognition  of  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  is  open  each  alternate  year  to  graduates 
of  this  school  of  the  six  preceding  years,  holding  either  the  degree  or 
the  professional  certificate,  and  is  awarded  in  July  as  the  result  of  a 
competition  in  Design.  The  winner  is  required  to  spend  a  year  in  for- 
eign travel  and  study.  The  income  of  this  Fellowship  in  1913  is  ex- 
pected to  be  slightly  over  $1,000. 

The  McKim  Fellowship,  endowed  by  the  late  Charles  F.  McKim,  is 
open  each  year  to  graduates  of  this  school  of  the  six  preceding  years  in 
the  course  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and  is  awarded  in  May  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  competition  in  Design.  The  holder  is  required  to  spend  a  year 
in  foreign  travel  and  study.  Any  incumbent  who  has  displayed  marked 
proficiency  and  promise  is  eligible  for  reappointment  for  one  year,  but 
for  no  longer.   The  value  of  this  Fellowship  in  191 1  was  $825. 
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The  Perkins  Fdlowship,  endowed  by  bequest  of  the  late  Willard  B. 
Perkins,  is  a  traveling  Fellowship,  awarded  quadrennially  upon  the  same 
general  conditions  as  the  McKim  Fellowship.  The  next  award  will  be 
in  the  Spring  of  1914.   The  value  of  this  Fellowship  in  1910  was  $940. 

The  holders  of  these  Fellowships  may  arrange  their  programs  of 
work  to  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  (see  page 
16),  and  the  work  done  in  conformity  thereto  will  count  toward  those 
degrees. 

Printed  notices  of  the  competitions,  with  full  instructions,  are  sent  in 
advance  to  all  graduates  qualified  to  take  part  in  them. 

Detailed  Schedule  of  Fees  in  Architecture 

(For  general  regulations  as  to  fees,  see  page  10.) 

The  semi-annual  fee,  covering  all  tuition  charges  for  one  half  year, 
is  $125.  Matriculated  students  who  need  fewer  than  17  points  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  the  degree  or  certificate,  and  all  non-matric- 
ulated students,  pay  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  per  point. 

A  "  point "  signifies  in  all  lecture-room  courses,  the  equivalent  of  one 
hour  per  week  for  one-half  year ;  and  in  all  drafting-room  courses  the 
equivalent  of  two  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  and  the  Professional 

Certificate 

A  student  receives  his  degree  or  certificate  when  he  has  completed 
the  150  points  scheduled  below.  Students  of  fair  ability  and  thorough 
preparation  should  be  able  to  complete  the  course  in  four  years.  For 
the  typical  four-year  course,  see  page  19. 

SCHEDULE  OF  PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

Points 


History  of  Architecture  (A.  21,  22,  23,  24)   4 

History  of  Ornament  (A.  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36)   6 

Shades  and  Shadows  (A.  5)   4 

Perspective  (A.  7)   3 

Descriptive  Geometry  (A.  6)   5 

Stereotomy  (A.  8)   2 

Drawing  (A.  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78)   16 

Elements  of  Architecture  (A.  i,  2)   12 

Elementary,  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Design 

(including  Thesis)  (A.  61-62,  63-64,  65-66)   58** 


Theory  of  Architecture  (A.  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58) ... .  8 
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Theory  and  Processes  of  Decorative  Arts  (A.  41,  42)   2tt 

Civic  Design  (A.  81,  82)   4 

Mathematics  (Math,  3,  10,  11)*   9 

Mechanics  (Mech.  9)   3 

Building  Materials  (A.  13,  14)   4 

Structural  Design  (A.  15,  16)   4 

Electives    6 

Total  points  required  150 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

(Six  points  are  required,  but  eight  may  be  taken  by  those  qualified.) 

Points 

Ancient  Architecture  (A.  121,  122)   4 

Medieval  Architecture  (A.  123,  124)   4 

Modern  Architecture  (A.  125,  126)   4 

Research  (A.  122a,  A.  124a,  A.  i26a)t  (each)  2 

Summer  Work  (A.  72a,  A.  74a,  A.  76a)  (each)  2 

Masonry  Structures  (C.  E.  58)   5 

Foundations  (C.  E.  85)   4 

Mechanics  (Mech.  i)   2 

Analytical  Mechanics  (Mech.  102)   5 

Heating  and  Ventilation  (M.  E.  82)   3 


*  Students  who  have  not  offered  Advanced  Algebra  will  be  required  to  add  a 
2  point  course  in  this  subject  (Math.  i). 

t  Students  may  register  for  cour-^es  in  Research  only  in  connection  with  the 
corresponding  courses  in  Architectuial  History. 

**  Eighteen  points  are  ordinarily  required  in  each  of  the  three  grades  of  Design. 
Students  showing  exceptional  proficiency  may  be  promoted  from  one  grade  to  the 
next  with  fewer  than  18  points,  but  the  total  of  58  points  is  in  all  cases  required 
for  graduation. 

tt  May  be  offered  as  an  elective  by  students  registered  in  the  School  before 
1913-14. 

TYPICAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
First  Year 

Points 


Elements  (A.  i,  2)   12 

Anal.  Geom.  (Math.  3)   3 

Calculus  (Math.  10)   3 

Shades  and  Shadows  (A.  5)   4 

Desc.  Geom.  (A.  6)   5 

Drawing  (A.  71,  72)   4 

History  of  Architecture  (A.  21,  22)   2 

History  of  Ornament  (A.  31,  32)   2 

Theory  (A.  51,  52)   2 

Total   37 
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Second  Year 


Calculus  (Math,  ii)   3 

Perspective  (A.  7)   3 

Stereotomy   (A.  8)   2 

Theory  (A.  53,  54)   2 

Drawing  (A.  73,  74)   4 

Building  Materials  (A.  13,  14)   4 

History  of  Architecture  (A.  23,  24)   2 

History  of  Ornament  (A.  33,  34)   2 

Design    18 

Total   40 

Third  Year 

Structural  Design  (A.  15,  16)   4 

Design    18 

Theory  (A.  55,  56)   2 

Civic  Design  (A.  81,  82)   4 

History  of  Ornament  (A.  35,  36)   2 

Mechanics  (Mech.  9)   3 

Drawing  (A.  75,  76)   4 

Decorative  Arts  (A.  41,  42)   2 

Total   39 

Fourth  Year 

Electives    6 

Design,  including  Thesis   22 

Theory  (A.  57,  58)   2 

Drawing  (A.  77,  78)   4 

Total   34 

Grand  total  prescribed  and  elective  150 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

Numbers  from  i  to  loo  inclusive  are  given  to  undergraduate  courses;  from  loi 
to  200  inclusive,  to  undergraduate  courses  open  to  graduates  and  accepted  as  major 
and  minor  courses  for  the  higher  degrees.      (See  p.  i6.) 


The  odd  numbers  indicate  courses  assigned  to  the  first  half-year;  even  numbers 
those  assigned  to  the  second  half-year. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  in  this  outline  numbered  below  loo  are 
prescribed.    Those  which  may  be  chosen  as  electives  are  marked  with  (*). 

I,  2.  The  Elements  of  Architecture — i  hour  lecture  and  work  in 
drafting  room.   Professor  Harriman. 

The  orders  and  their  applications. 
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5.  Shades  and  Shadows — 3  hours  lectures  and  work  in  drafting 
room.    Professor  Sherman. 

6.  Descriptive  Geometry — 5  hours  lectures,  and  recitations.  24 
plates  required.   Professor  Sherman. 

7.  Perspective — 2  hours  lectures  and  work  in  drafting  room.  Pro- 
fessor Sherman. 

8.  Stereotomy — i  hour  lecture.  Plates  and  models  required.  Pro- 
fessor Sherman. 

13,  14.    Building  Materials — 2  hours.    Professor  Warren. 

Specifications,  properties  and  tests  of  building  materials  used  in  carpentry,  slow- 
burning  construction,  steel  and  iron  construction,  masonry,  reinforced  concrete, 
plumbing  and  electric  light  wiring.    Visits  to  buildings  during  second  half  year. 

15,  16.    Structural  Design — 2  hours.   Professor  Warren. 

Graphical  analysis  and  calculations  without  the  Calculus  of  roof  trusses,  girders, 
piers,  buttresses,  arches  and  retaining  walls. 

21,  22.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Architecture — i  hour  lecture.  Cura- 
tor Bach. 

The  ancient  architecture  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece  and  Romt.  Early 
Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Architecture.  Occasional  studies 
and  reports  required. 

23,  24.  Renaissance,  Modern  and  Oriental  Architecture — i  hour 
lecture.    Professor  Hamlin. 

The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Eng- 
land; European  architecture  of  the  19th  century;  American  architecture;  Moslem 
and  Indian  architecture. 

31,  32.    Ancient  Ornament — i  hour  lecture.    Professor  Hamlin. 

General  considerations;  primitive  and  savage  ornament;  the  historic  ornament  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  including  Aegean,  Cypriote,  Phoenician 
and  Etruscan  ornament;  the  development  of  the  styles,  the  common  motives  and 
patterns  of  both  architectural  ornament  and  the  minor  arts.  Occasional  drawings 
required. 

33,  34.    Medieval  Ornament — i  hour  lecture.    Professor  Hamlin. 

The  ornament  of  the  early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles 
both  in  architecture  and  the  minor  arts;  Moslem  and  Indian  ornament;  the  develop- 
ment of  styles,  motives  and  patterns.  Occasional  dravvings  and  four  original  designs 
required. 

35,  36.    Modern  Ornament — i  hour  lecture.    Professor  Hamlin. 

The  ornament  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands and  England;  American  "Colonial"  ornament;  developments  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury in  Europe  and  America;  modern  phases  and  tendencies  in  ornament.  Oc- 
casional drawings  and  four  original  designs  required. 

41,  42.  Theory  and  Processes  of  Decorative  Arts — i  hour.  Cura- 
tor Bach. 

An  analysis  of  the  principles  controlling  deeorative  co.mposition  and  a  detailed 
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treatment  of  the  processes  mvolved  in  the  following  arts:  mosaic,  mural  painting, 
architectural  sculpture,  ceramics,  stained  glass,  plaster,  iron  and  wood-work. 

Collateral  work:  4  practical  studies  upon  assigned  topics.  Students  registered 
in  the  School  before  191 3-1 4  may  receive  credit  for  this  course  as  an  elective. 

51  to  58.  Theory  of  Architecture — i  hour  lecture  throughout  four 
years.   Professor  Lord. 

The  abstract  principles  governing  architectural  composition. 

61-62.  Elementary  Design — Major  and  minor  problems,  second 
year.    Professor  Lord,  Mr.  Prevot,  Mr.  Ware. 

63-64.  Intermediate  Design — Major  and  minor  problems,  third 
year.   Professor  Lord,  Mr.  Prevot,  Mr.  Ware. 

65-66.  Advanced  Design — Major  and  minor  problems,  and  a  final 
or  thesis  problem,  fourth  year.   Professor  Lord,  Mr.  Prevot,  Mr.  Ware. 

71  to  78.  Drawing — 4  hours  weekly  throughout  four  years.  Pro- 
fessor Harriman. 

Freehand  drawing  and  water  colors  from  the  cast,  still-life  and  living  model; 
modeling. 

*  72a,  74a,  76a.  Summer  Work — Sketches,  essays  or  office  work 
during  vacation  follov/ing  the  first,  second  and  third  year  of  attendance. 
Curator  Bach. 

Special  announcements  are  made  in  regard  to  these  courses  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year. 

81,  82.    Civic  Design — 2  hours  lectures.   Mr.  Ford. 

Stated  lectures,  reports,  problems  and  special  investigations  in  city  planning. 
Special  problems  in  Civic  Design  are  included  in  Advanced  Design  (A  65-66). 

1 1 5- 1 1 6.  Advanced  Construction — Problems  in  structural  design, 
with  accompanying  details  and  specifications. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  through  the  Calculus  and  Elementary  Mechanics,  and 
A.  IS,  16,  or  its  equivalent. 

*  121,  122.  Ancient  Architecture — 2  hours  lectures.  Professor 
Hamlin. 

The  ancient  architecture  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Judea,  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
brief  study  of  the  scultpure  of  Greece  and  Rome;  historical,  analysis  ana  critical 
discussion  with  incidental  drawings.  Prerequisite:  a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary 
drawing,  freehand  and  instrumental. 

*  1220.  Ancient  Research — 12  to  15  hours  in  library  and  drafting 
room  for  five  weeks  of  second  half-year,  or  4  to  5  hours  throughout  the 
year.   Professor  Hamlin  and  Curator  Bach. 

Studies  upon  assigned  subjects  relating  to  ancient  architecture;  seminars,  written 
reports  and  drawings. 

(May  be  taken  as  an  elective  only  in  connection  with  A.  121,  122.) 

*  123,  124.  Medieval  Architecture — 2  hours  lectures.  Professor 
Hamlin. 

Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  architecture;  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles 
in  Italy,  France,  England,  Germany,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands;  Moslem  and  In- 
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dian  architecture;  analytical  and  critical  discussion  of  the  historic  development, 
characteristics  and  chief  examples  of  the  medieval  styles,  with  occasional  drawings. 
Prerequisite:  A.  21.  22  or  121.  122. 

*  124a.  Medieval  Research — 12  to  15  hours  in  library  and  drafting 
room  for  five  weeks  of  second  half-year,  or  4  to  5  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Professor  Hamlin  and  Curator  Bach. 

Studies  upon  assigned  subjects  relating  to  Early  Christian,  Romanesque  find 
Gothic  architecture:  seminars,  written  reports  and  drav.ii'gs. 

(May  be  taken  as  an  elective  only  in  connection  with  A.  123,  124.) 

*  125,  126.  Renaissance  and  Modern  Architecture — 2  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Hamlin. 

The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  the  Low 
Countries  and  England;  architecture  of  the  19th  century  in  Europe;  American 
architecture;  modern  and  contemporary  developments  and  tendencies.  Analytical 
and  critical  discussion  of  historical  development  and  great  examples  of  architecture 
since  1420,  with  incidental  occasional  drawings.    Prerequisites  as  for  A.  123,  124. 

*  126a.  Modern  Research — 12  to  15  hours  in  library  and  drafting 
room  for  five  weeks  of  second  half-year,  or  4  to  5  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Professor  Hamlin  and  Curator  Bach. 

Studies  upon  assigned  subjects  relating  to  Renaissance  and  Modern  architecture; 
seminars,  written  reports  and  drawings. 

(May  be  taken  as  an  elective  only  in  connection  with  A.  125,  126.) 

128a.    Graduate  Research. 

Four  essays  upon  subjects  selected  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Architecture,  involving  original  research  and  study  in  the  library 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  to  the  extent  of  approximately  10  hours  per 
week  through  the  year. 

Counted  as  two  full  courses  towards  the  higher  degrees  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
minor  therefor. 

Prerequisite:  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Architecture  or  B.  Arch.;  or  evidence  of 
equivalent  training  in  architectural  history,  with  a  college  degree  of  B.A.  or  B.S. 

161-162.  Graduate  Design — Major  and  minor  problems.  Professor 
Lord,  Mr.  Prevot,  Mr.  Ware. 

Prerequisite:  A.  65-66  or  its  equivalent.  Counted  as  a  major  toward  the  higher 
degrees. 

Mathematics 

I.  Algebra — 2  hours.  Professors  Fite,  Hawkes,  Grove,  and  Sice- 
LOFF,  Dr.  Reddick  and  Dr.  Lennes. 

Includes  such  topics  as  determinants,  complex  numbers,  the  theory  of  equations 
and  partial  fractions.    First  term. 

Prerequisite:  Entrance  Mathematics,  including  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry — 3  hours.  Professors  Fite,  Hawkes,  and 
.SiCELOFF  and  Dr.  Lennes. 

Introduction  to  algebraic  geometry,  dealing  with  such  topics  as  coordinate  sys- 
tems, transformations,  loci  and  their  equations,  the  straight  line,  circle,  parabola, 
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ellipse,  hyperbola,  the  geometric  interpretation  of  the  general  equations  of  second 
degree,  and  the  elements  of  three-dimensional  geometry.    First  term. 

Prerequisite:  Entrance  mathematics,  including  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry. 

10,  II.    Calculus — 3  hours.    Professors  Mitchell  and  Hawkes. 

Short  course.  The  motions  and  operations  of  function,  differentiation  and  in- 
tegration are  presented  with  applications  to  geometry,  physics  and  mechanics.  For 
students  not  intending  to  elect  the  engineering  option.    Both  terms. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3- 

Mechanics 

I.  Elementary  Mechanics — 2  hours.  Professor  Burnside. 
g.    Elementary  Mechanics — 3  hours.    Professor  Burnside. 

*  102.    Analsrtical  Mechanics — 5  hours.    Professor  Burnside. 

Prerequisite:  Mechanics  i. 

Civil  Engineering 

58.  Masonry  Structures — 3  hours  with  frequent  conferences  and 
continuous  work  in  design.    Professor  Norsworthy. 

Pressure  and  abutting  power  of  earth — Design  and  construction  of  retaining 
walls — Stability  of  masonry  structures  in  general — Stability  of  towers  and  chimneys 
under  wind  pressure — Theory  and  design  of  arches  with  vertical  and  inclined  loads 
— Theory  and  design  of  reservoir  walls,  earth  and  high  masonry  dams — Theory 
and  design  of  masonry  domes — Cement,  concrete,  and  masonry.  Reference  books: 
Cain's  Retaining  Walls  and  Baker's  Masonry  and  Foundations.  Cement  and  mortar 
^.testing  in  the  cement-testing  laboratory  is  required  of  all  students.  Prereqviisites 
A.  13-14. 

*  85.  Foundations — 2  hours  with  frequent  conferences  and  con- 
tinuous work  in  design,  i  afternoon  of  problem  design.  Professor 
Burr. 

Earth  foundations — Foundations  for  Buildings — Safe  loads  on  masonry  and 
foundation  beds — Pile  driving  and  pile  foundations — Safe  loads  for  piles — Protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  piles  and  timber — Sheet  piling  and  coffer-dam  methods — 
Pneumatic  foundations  and  caisson  work — Open  dredging— Bridge  piers  of  masonry 
and  cylinders — Piers  for  deep  foundations — Methods  of  working  in  quicksands — 
Tunneling.  Reference  books:  Patton's  Fotmdations  and  Baker's  Masonry  and  Foun- 
dations.   Prerequisites  A.  13-14. 

Mechanical  Engineering 
*82.    Heating  and  Ventilation — 3  hours.   Mr.  Ohmes. 

Principles  of  Heat  Generation  Transfer  and  Air  Movement  Applied  to  Warming 
and  Ventilation  of  Buildings — Quantities  of  air  needed  for  proper  ventilation, 
amount  of  heat  necessary  to  maintain  temperatures  against  conduction,  radiation 
and  air  change  losses.  Heating  surface  and  coefficients  of  heat  transfer,  grate  sur- 
face, pipe  and  duct  sizes  for  high  and  low  pressure  steam  heating,  direct  and  in- 
direct, hot  water  and  hot  air  systems.  Air  tempering,  cleaning,  drying,  humidify- 
ing. Pipe  and  duct  layouts.  Fan  computations.  Exhaust  steam  systems,  vacuum 
circulation.  Reducing  valves,  air  valves,  water  expansion  tanks,  thermostats,  ther- 
mostatic regulation  systems  and  important  details.  Efficiencies  of  various  systems 
and  analysis  of  existing  installations. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

General  Statement 

The  Department  of  Music  was  established  May  4,  1896,  by  means  of 
the  Robert  Center  Fund  for  Instruction  in  Music,  an  endowment  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  Mrs.  E.  Mary  Ludlow,  in  memory  of  her 
son,  the  late  Robert  Center.  On  March  5,  1906,  the  School  of  Music 
was  established,  including  both  the  department  above  mentioned  and  the 
department  which  had  been  developed  independently  in  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  teach  music  historically  and  aesthet- 
ically as  an  element  of  liberal  culture;  to  teach  it  scientifically  and 
technically,  with  a  view  to  training  musicians  who  shall  be  competent 
to  teach  and  to  compose;  and  to  provide  practical  training  in  orches- 
tral music.  The  several  courses  have  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
undergraduate,  to  those  of  the  university  student  wishing  to  specialize 
in  music,  and  to  those  of  students  who  are  candidates  neither  for  a 
degree,  nor  for  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency.  Performances  by  the  Uni- 
versity Chorus  and  Orchestra  are  provided,  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  University.  There  is,  also,  an  annual  con- 
cert of  original  compositions  by  students  in  the  school.  In  addition, 
many  public  lectures,  recitals,  and  concerts  of  various  kinds  are  held. 

The  several  courses  in  Music  may  be  counted  toward  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing degrees :  Bachelor  of  Music,  under  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts ; 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  under  Columbia  College  or 
Barnard  College ;  Master  of  Arts,  under  the  Faculties  of  Fine  Arts  and 
of  Philosophy.  In  addition,  a  course  leading  to  a  Certificate  of  Pro- 
ficiency in  Music  has  been  established.  Information  concerning  the 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  not  treated  in  this  circular  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Equipment 

A  collection  of  music  and  of  text-books  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
students  in  the  schools.  It  includes  the  complete  works  of  Palestrina, 
Handel,  Bach,  Purcell,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Berlioz,  Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann,  and  Wagner,  many  orchestral  and  opera  scores,  the 
pianoforte  classics,  chamber  music,  and  vocal  music,  besides  theoretical 
works.  The  private  library  of  the  late  Anton  Seidl,  consisting  of  1,220 
scores,  was  presented  to  the  University  and  has  been  placed  in  the 
rooms  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  school  has  a  collection  of  orchestral  instruments  for  the  use  of 
students  taking  part  in  the  University  Orchestra.  The  great  organ  in 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  is  employed  both  for  chapel  services  and  for  public 
organ  recitals. 
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ADMISSION 

(For  the  general  regulations  governing  all  students  under  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 

see  page  6.) 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  with  Music  as  a  major  subject  are:  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music,  or  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  Arts,  Science,  Letters, 
or  Philosophy,  together  with  musical  proficiency  equal  to  that  required 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Columbia  University. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music,  are : 

(1)  The  completion  of  courses  of  study  in  Columbia  College  or  Bar- 
nard College,  amounting  to  a  credit  of  sixty-two  points  (substantially, 
two  years  undergraduate  study),  or  of  their  equivalent  elsewhere; 

(2)  The  ability  to  play  Bach's  Two-Part  Inventions  on  the  piano- 
forte, or  pieces  of  the  same  grade  of  dififiiculty  on  string  or  wind  in- 
struments, or,  in  the  case  of  a  singer,  about  the  same  degree  of  tech- 
nical skill,  and  the  ability  to  play  simple  harmony  exercises  on  the 
piano; 

(3)  An  accurate  ear,  and  famiharity  with  the  rudiments  of  music, 
viz. :  notation  in  the  G  and  F  clefs,  intervals,  and  key-signature  (both 
major  and  minor  modes). 

Candidates  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  a  certificate 
of  Proficiency  in  Music,  are:  (i)  The  passing  of  examinations  amount- 
ing to  a  credit  of  ten  units,  from  among  the  following  subjects,  English 
and  one  other  language  being  required : 

Beginning  with  the  year  1915-1916  the  number  of  units  required  for 
entrance  will  he  increased  to  fourteen  and  one-half. 

English   3 

Elementary  Greek    3 

Elementary  Latin    2 

Elementary  French    2 

Elementary  German    2 

Elementary  Italian    2 

Musical  Appreciation  i  or  2* 

Tone  Thinking  and  Dictation   i* 

Harmony   j 

Musical  Performance   2* 

*  Beginning  with  191 5,  candidates  may  offer  musical  appreciation,  two  units, 
and  tone  thinking  and  dictation,  one  unit. 
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Elementary  Mathematics    3 

Elementary  History    2 

Elementary  Physics    i 

Advanced  Mathematics    i 

Advanced  History    i 


(2)  and  (3)  :  see  requirements  (2)  and  (3)  under  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Further  information  concerning  entrance  requirements  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Candidates  desiring  to  offer  these  subjects  should  communicate  with  the  school 
of  music  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  the  work  and  to  arrange  for  the  necessary  ex- 
amination. Section  3  of  the  examination  in  musical  appreciation  [see  entrance 
bulletin,  page  48]  is  considerably  broadened  for  those  desiring  two  units  in  this 
subject. 

Non-matriculated  Students 

Applicants  desiring  to  enter  any  course  as  non-matriculated  students 
(that  is,  as  students  not  candidates  for  degrees)  should  first  consult  an 
officer  of  the  School  of  Music.  There  will  be  an  officer  of  the  school  in 
Room  606,  Mines,  daily  between  10.30  a.m.  and  i  p.m.,  from  September 
17  to  September  24,  inclusive. 

REGISTRATION,  FEES,  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

(See  pages  10  and  11) 

Mosenthal  Fellowship 

The  Mosenthal  Fellowship,  established  in  memory  of  the  late  Joseph 
Mosenthal,  is  intended  to  aid  students  of  musical  composition  who  have 
shown  talent  in  their  work.  The  stipend  of  the  Fellowship  is  the  net 
income  for  two  years  of  the  capital  sum  of  $7,300.  It  is  awarded  every 
second  year  by  the  University  Council  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Professor  of  Music,  and  may  be  held  for  one  year.  It  is  open  both  to 
men  and  to  women.  Applicants  for  the  Fellowship  are  required  to 
show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  and  some 
ability  to  compose  for  full  orchestra  by  submitting  a  number  of  original 
compositions  in  support  of  their  applications.  The  holder  of  the  Fel- 
lowship must  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  musical  composition  in 
Columbia  University,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the 
Professor  of  Music,  abroad.  In  the  former  case,  he  will  be  required, 
in  addition  to  his  studies  in  Music,  to  pursue  such  other  studies  in  at 
least  two  departments  of  the  University  as  the  Professor  of  Music 
may  direct.  In  either  case,  the  Fellow  must  submit  for  inspection  at 
such  times  as  the  Professor  of  Music  may  designate,  the  results  of  his 
work  in  musical  composition. 
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The  next  award  will  be  for  1914-15,  and  applications,  for  which  the 
requisite  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  University, 
should  be  made  before  March  i,  1914. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  with  Music  as  a 
major  subject,  is  expected  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  two  other  sub- 
jects, in  addition  to  Music.  A  minimum  residence  of  one  and  two 
years,  respectively,  is  required.  Each  candidate  will  pursue  the  courses 
of  instruction  known  as  Music  101-102  and  103-104,  or  other  courses  in 
connection  witii  them.  Particular  stress,  however,  will  be  laid  on  ad- 
vanced composition  in  Music,  or  on  research  in  the  field  of  Music,  or 
on  both.  A  candidate  who  offers  Music  as  his  major  subject  of  study 
will  be  required,  also,  to  submit  an  important  original  composition  of 
large  form  for  orchestra  or  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  or  a  dis- 
sertation on  a  musical  subject,  embodying  the  results  of  research,  or 
both.  Full  particulars  may  be  ascertained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
University. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  expected  to 
pursue  courses  of  study  aggregating,  at  least,  seventy-five  points,^  as 
follows : 

a.  (Prescribed)  All  courses  in  composition  and  criticism  offered  by 
the  School  of  Music;  a  year's  course  in  each  of  the  following:  lan- 
guage, literature,  history,  and  the  fine  arts  other  than  music. 

b.  (Elective)  Other  courses  offered  in  the  University,  for  which  the 
student  has  the  necessary  prerequisite,  especially  courses  in  Musical 
Performance,  Aesthetics,  Physics,  or  Psychology. 

The  candidate  is  further  required  to  produce  a  satisfactory  original 
composition  for  orchestra  or  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  to 
submit  an  essay  on  a  musical  subject. 

The  candidate  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Music  is  expected 
ta  fulfil  the  same  requirements  as  in  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  (see  above),  except  that  only  fifty  points^  of  credit 
are  demanded  for  the  certificate.  The  same  requirement  is  made  with 
regard  to  the  original  composition  and  the  essay,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

Preliminary  Statement  of  Courses. — Any  courses  may  be  counted 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Bache- 
lor of  Science,  and  toward  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  music.  Only 

1  A  point  signifies  the  credit  granted  for  each  hour  per  week  of  attendance  upon 
any  course  of  study  for  one  half-year. 
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courses  numbered  higher  than  loc  (or  other  courses  in  connection  with 
these)  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Course 
31-32  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  University,  without  fee.  All  courses 
are  open  to  matriculated  or  to  non-matriculated  students;  and  all,  ex- 
cept Course  31-32,  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  A  student 
may  enter  any  course,  or  any  combination  of  courses,  whose  require- 
ments for  admission  he  is  able  to  meet. 

Individual  instruction  in  the  performance  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  is  not  included  in  the  courses  given  by  the  School  of  Music. 
Such  instruction,  however,  can  be  obtained  both  in  Teachers  College 
(courses  announced  below)  and  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Arts,  sit- 
uated only  a  short  distance  from  the  University. 

Courses  in  public  school  music  will  be  found  described  in  announce- 
ment issued  by  Teachers  College. 

1-2.  History  of  Music,  Section  I,  for  Men — 2  hours.  Mr.  Leland 
Hall.   Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10.   4  points. 

This  course,  dealing  with  the  history  of  music  from  Palestrina  to  the  death  of 
Beethoven,  is  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  classical  music,  and  to  stimulate 
appreciation  of  musical  art.  It  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  an  under- 
standing of  music  as  a  part  of  liberal  culture.  It  is  illustrated  throughout  with 
music.  No  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  required.  Text-books:  Surette  and 
Mason,  The  Appreciation  of  Music;  Edward  Dickinson,  The  Study  of  the  History 
of  Music. 

Music  1-2,  Section  II,  for  Women — 2  hours.  Mr.  Leland  Hall. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  at  2.10.   4  points. 

3-4.  History  of  Music — 2  hours.  Mr.  Leland  Hall.  Tu.  and  Th., 
at  II.   4  points. 

This  course,  a  continuation  of  Course  1-2,  deals  with  the  history  of  music,  in- 
cluding opera,  from  Schubert  to  the  present  day.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
music,  and  from  time  to  time  important  works  announced  for  performance  by  the 
local  orchestras  will  be  analyzed.  Prerequisite,  Course  1-2,  or  equal  qualification. 
Text-books:  Edward  Dickinson,  The  Study  of  the  History  of  Music;  Mason,  The 
Romantic  Composers. 

7-8.  Harmony — 3  hours.  Mr.  Ward.  M.,  W.  and  F.,  at  11.  6 
points. 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  melody,  harmony,  and 
rhythm.  Through  exercises  in  ear-training  and  dictation,  the  ability  to  think 
musically  will  be  developed.  The  study  of  harmony  will  be  carried  through  triads 
and  their  inversions,  seventh  and  ninth  chords,  non-harmonic  tones,  and  simple 
modulations,  and  will  involve  harmonizing  both  given  basses  and  given  melodies.  An 
accurate  ear  and  familiarity  with  notation  are  required  for  admission. 

9-10.  Advanced  Harmony  and  Elemenatory  Form — 2  hours.  Mr. 
Ward,   M,  and  W.,  at  2.10.   4  points. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  7-8,  and  takes  up  altered  chords,  remote 
and  enharmonic  modulations,  non-harmonic  tones,  organ  points  and  parenthesis 
chords.  Analysis  of  passages  from  the  works  of  the  great  composers  is  under- 
taken.    A  study  of  the  principles  of  the  simpler  musical  forms  is  made,  and  given 
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or  original  melodies  are  harmonized.  Prerequisite,  Course  7-8.  Text-books: 
Goetschius,  Tone  Relations;  Bussler-Cornell,  Musical  Forms. 

II-I2.    Counterpoint — 2  hours.   Mr.  Ward.   M.  and  W.,  at  3.10.  4 

points 

In  this  course  the  principles  of  harmony  are  applied  to  the  treatment  of  two  or 
more  melodies  in  combination.  A  study  of  the  various  orders  of  strict  counter- 
point leads  to  exercises  in  the  free  harmonization  of  chorales  and  other  canti  fermi, 
in  chorale  figuration,  and  in  string  quartet  writing.  Prerequisite,  Course  9-10. 
Text-book:  Goetschius,  Applied  Counterpoint. 

13-14.  Composition  and  Orchestration — 2  hours.  Professor  Rub- 
NER.   W.,  9-1 1.   4  points. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  11-12.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  har- 
mony and  some  experience  in  composition  are  required.  It  is  open  to  students 
that  have  already  taken  Courses  11-12,  and  to  others  equally  qualified. 

31-32.  University  Orchestra — 2  hours.  Professor  Rubner.  (Hours 
to  be  arranged.) 

The  ability  to  play  some  orchestral  instrument  is  required  for  admission. 

IGI-I02.    Advanced    Composition   and    Orchestration — 2  hours. 

Professor  Rubner.   Th.,  at  9  and  3.10.   4  points. 

This  course  entails  a  considerable  amount  of  original  composition.  It  is  open 
to  students  that  have  already  taken  Course  13-14,  and  to  others  equally  qualified. 

103-104.  Orchestration  and  Symphonic  Form — 2  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Rubner.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  4  points.  Prerequisite,  Course 
101-102. 

IN  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Music  57-58 — Musical  Art — Professor  Farnsworth  and  Miss  Zerbe. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  at  5. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  the  power  of  musical  enjoyment  by  giving 
practice  in  intelligent  listening  to  music.  The  work  requires  outside  reading  and 
the  study  of  melodies  and  motives.     No  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  necessary. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  practice  of  music.  Although 
it  should  be  noted  by  students  that  they  are  not  included  among  the  courses  which 
may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  (or  toward  the  certificate)  under  the  Faculty 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Education:  81 — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Music;  181- 
182 — Supervision  of  School  Music.  Music:  1-2 — Sight  Singing;  3-4 
— Tone  Thinking;  7-8 — The  Analysis  and  Production  of  Musical 
Sound;  11-12 — The  School  Song  and  Conducting;  13 — Piano  Music; 
17 — Piano  Music;  21-22 — Music  for  Grade  Teachers;  23-24 — Musical 
Literature;  5-6 — Voice  Culture;  9-10 — Voice  Culture;  14 — Piano 
Music;  18 — Piano  Music;  27-28 — Piano;  31-32 — Violin;  35-36— Vio- 
lin. Education:  81  A-82  A — Elementary  Course  in  Music  Educa- 
tion; 81  B-82  B — Advanced  Course  in  Music  Education.  Music: 
61-62 — Choir  Training  and  Choir  Conducting;  63-64 — Organ;  65-66 
— Organ;  33-34 — University  Chorus. 


